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NARRATIVE. 


F MEN DO NOT SEE YOU GOD SEES YOU. 


Mr. Ferguson was walking in the country | 
one fine warm day in harvest-time, with his 
youngest son, Frank. ‘“ Papa,” said Frank, | 
looking wistfully towards a garden by the side 
of which they were walking, “Iam very dry.” ; 
‘And I too, my dear,” answered Mr. Fergu- 
son; “but we must have patience until we get 
home.” es gs 

Frank, "There. is a pear-tree loaded with 
very fine fruit; they are Windsor pears. Ah!) 
with what pleasure I could eat one! 

Mr. Ferg. I do not doubt it; but that tree 
isin a private garden. 

Frank. The hedge is not very thick, and 
here is a hole where I can easily get through. 

Mr. Ferg. And what would the owner of 
the garden say, if he should be there? 

Frank. Oh! he isnot there I dare say, and 
nobody can see us. 

Mr. Ferg. You mistake, child! There is 
one whosees us, and who would punish us, and 
justly too, because it would be wicked to do 
what you propose. 

Frank. Who is that, papa? 

Mr. Ferg. $e who is every where present, 
who never loses sight of us a moment, and 
who seesour most secret thoughts; that is, God. 

Frank. Ah! it is very true. T shall not 
think of it any more. 

Just then a man stood up behind the hedge, 
“whom they cguld not see before, hecause he 
had been sitting down on a grassy slope. It 
was an old man, the owner of the garden, who 
spoke thus to Frank: ‘ Return thanks to God, 
my child, that your father hindered you from 
stealing into my garden, and coming to take 
what does not belong to you. Know, that at 
the foot of each tree there is a trap laid to catch 
thieves, where you would certainly have been 
caught, and perhaps have lamed yourself forev- 
er. But since, at the first word of the prudent 
lesson given you by your father, you have show- 
eda fear of God, and did no longer insist on 
the theft that you intended, I will give you 
with pleasure some of the fruit that you wished 
to taste.’ At these words he went up to the 
finest pear-tree, shook it, and brought back his 
hat full of pears to Frank. 

Mr. Ferguson would have taken money out of 
his purse to pay this civil old man, but could 
not prevail on him to accept any. ‘I have 
had a satisfaction, Sir, in obliging your son, 
which I should Jose were I tobe paid for it. God 
alone repays such actions.” ; 

Mr, Ferguson shook hands with him over the 
hedge, and Frank thanked him too in a very 
manly manner; but he showed a still more 
lively gratitude in the hearty appetite that he 
appeared to have forthe juicy pears. “ Thatisa 
very good man,” said Frank to his papa, after he 
had finished the last pear, and they had got 
some distance from him. . 

Mr. Ferg. Yes, my dear; and he is so, no 
doubt, because his heart is convinced of this 
great truth, that: God never fails to reward 
good, and chastise evil actions. 

Frank. Would God have punished me,then, 
if [ had taken the pears? 

Mr, Ferg. The good old man told you what 
would have happened to you. God, my dear 





child, orders every thing that passe: upon earth, 

and directs events so as to reward good people 

for their virtuous actions, and to punish the; 
wicked for theircrimes. will tell you an ad- 

venture which relates to this subject, and made | 
so strong an impression on me, when a child, 

that I shall never forget it. 

Frank, Ah! papa, how happy I am to-day; | 
a pleasant walk, fine pears, and a story besides! | 

Mr. Ferg. When 1 was as little as you, 
and lived at my father’s, we had two neigh- 
bours—the one on the right, the other on the 
left hand of our house: their names were Dob- 
son and Vicars. Mr. Dobson had a son called 
Simon, and Mr, Vicars one also of the name of 
Gamaliel. Behind our house and those of our 
neighbours, were small gardens, separated at 
that time only by quickset hedges. Simon, 
when alone in his father’s garden, amused him- 
self with throwing stones into all the gardens 
round about, never once thinkingthat he might 
hurt somebody. 

Mr. Dobson had observed this, and repri- 
manded him severely for it, threatening to 
chastise him if ever he did so again. But un- 
happily this child knew not, or else did not be- 
lieve, that one should net do amiss, even when 
alone, because God is always near us, and sees 
whatever wedo. One day, when his father 
was gone out, thinking that nobody could see 
him, and therefore that he should not be pun- 
ished, he filled his pockets with stones, and be- 
gan pelting them all around him. Just at the 
same time Mr. Vicars was in his garden with 
his son Gamaliel. a 

This boy had the misfortune to think, as 
wellas Simon, that it was enongh not to do 
amiss before others, and that when alone one 
might do what one pleased. His father had a 
gun charged, to shoot the sparrows that came 
picking his cherries; and he was sitting in the 
summer-house to watch them. At this moment, 
a servant came to tell him that a strange gentle- 
man wanted him in the parlour; he there- 
fore left the gun in the summer-house and ex- 
pressly forbade Gamaliel to tonch it. But 
Gamaliel, when all alone said to himself, “1 
don’t see what harm there would be in playing 
with this guna little;” and saying thus, he 
took it up and began to exercise with it like 
asoldier. He handled his arms and rested 
his firelock, and had a mind to try if he could 
make ready and take aim. The muzzleof his 
gun happened to be pointed towards Mr. Dob-| 
son’s garden, and just as he wag going to shut | 
the Icft eye, in order to take aim, a pebble stone ' 
thrown by Simon struck him in that very eye. | 

The fright andthe pain together made Ga- 
maliel drop the gun, which went off; and, oh! 
what cries and shrieks were immediately heard 
in both gardens! Gamaliel had received a blow 
ofa stone in the eye, and Simon received the ! 
whole charge of the gun in his leg. Thus the 
one lost his eye, and the other remained a crip- | 
ple all the rest of his life. 

Frank, Ah! poor Simon! poor Gamaliel! 
how I pity them! 

Mr, Ferg. They were, it is true, very: 
much to be pitied ; but their parents still more ' 
so, for having children so disobedient and vici- 
ous, After all, it wasa real happiness for these 
two bad boys to have met with this accident. 

Frank. How so, papa? 

Mr, Ferg. Iwilltell you. If God had not 
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early punished these children, they would 
always have continued in mischief, whenever 
they found themselves alone; whereas they ex- 
perienced by this warning, that whatever bad 
actions men do not see, Gad sees and punishes. 
This was therefore a lesson to them to amend 
themselves, and they became thenceforth pru- 
dent and sedate, and shunned doing mischief 
when alone, as much as if all the world saw 
them, And this indeed was the design of Prov- 
idence in thus punishing them; for our merci- 
ful Creator never chastises us but to make us 
become better. 

Frank. Well, that eye and leg will make 
me take care. I will shun what is wrong and 
do what is right, even though I see nobody 
near me, 

As he had finished these words, they arrived 
at their own home. [Children’s Friend. 
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THE CHILDREN WHO WOULD BE THEIR 
OWN MASTERS. 


Cumillus. Ah!‘ papa, how I should wish to 
bebig! to be asbig as you! __ 

ir, Orpim. And why should you wish so, 
my dear? 

Cam. Because then I should not be under 
any body’s command, and might do whatever 
came into my head. 

Mr, Orpin. I suppose then you would do 
wonders. 

Can, That I should I promise you. 

Mr, Orpin. And do youwish also, Julia, to 
be free to do whatever you please? 

Julia. Yes, indeed, papa. 

Cam. Oh! if Julia and I were our own 
masters! 

Mr. Orpin. Well, children, I can give you 
that satisfaction. After to-morrow morning 
you shall have the liberty of conducting your- 
selves entirely according to your own fancy. 

Cam, Ah! youare jesting, papa. 

Mr, Orpin. No, I speak seriously. To- 
morrow, neither your mother, nor I, nor in 
short, any body in the house, shall oppose your 
inclinations. 

Cam. What pleasure shall we feel to have 
our necks out of the yoke! 

Mr. Orpin. That is not all. I do not in-, 
tend to give you this privilege for to-morrow | 
only; it shall continue until you request me to 
assume my authority again. 

Can. At that rate we shall be our own mas- | 
ters a long while. 

Mr, Orpin. Well, Ushall be glad to see you 
able to conduct yourselves: so prepare to be- 
come great folks to-morrow. 

Thenext daycame. The two children, in- 
stead of rising at seven o’clock as usual, lay 
in bed till near nine. Too much sleep makes 
us heavy and listless. This was the case with 
Camillus and Julia, They awoke at length 
uncalled, and got up in an ill humour. How- 
ever, they pleased themselves with the agreea- 
ble idea of acting in whatever manner they 
liked the whole day. ‘‘ Come, what shall we do 
first?” said Camillus to his sister, after they had 
dressed themselves and break fasted. 

Julia. Why, we'll go and play. 

Cam. At what? 

Julia, Let us build houses with cards, 

Cam. Oh! that is very dull amusement. 
am not for that. 

Julia, Will you play at blind-man’s buff? 

Cam. What, only two of us? 

Julia, Weil, at drafts, or at fox and geese. 

Cam. You know I dislike those games that 
ablige one to sit still. 

Julia, Well, then, mention some to your 
own liking. 

Cam. ‘Then we'll play at riding on a stick. 

Julia, Ay, that isa pretty play fora little girl! 

Cam. Weill play then, if you like, at hors- 
és, You shell be the horse, and I will be the 
coachman. 

Julia, Oh, yes! to lash me with your whip 
48 you did t’other day. I have not forgot that. 

Cam, 1 never do it willingly; but the 
thing is, you won’t gallop. 

Julia, Ay, but that hurts me; so I won’t 
play at any such game. 
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Youwon’t? won’tyou? Well, letus |sceing them quite dull. Nothing, papa, an- 
E will be the hunts- swered the children; and, wiping their eyes, 
man, and you shall be the hare. Come, make followed their father into the dining-room. 
ready; I shall set off. The dinner this day consisted of a number 
Julia, Pshaw! I'l have none of your hunt- of dishes, and a bottle of wine was opened for 
ing. You do nothing bit tread upon my heels, each ofthe children. My dear children, said 
and punch me in the sides. Mr. Orpin, if I had still my former authority 
Cam, Well, since you do not choose any of over you, I would forbid youto taste of all 
my games, ’ll never play with you again. Do those dishes, and particularly to drink wine. 
you hear that ? Atleast, T would desire you to be very sparing 
Julia, Nor I with you. Do you hear that too? ofthem, because I know how dangerous wine 
At these words they quitted the middle of and high-seasoned food are for children. But 
the room, and retired each into a corner, and you are now your own masters, and may cat 
there remained a considerable time without and drink whatever you fancy. The children 
looking at or speaking to each other. ‘They did notwait to be told this twice. ‘They swal- 
were still in a pout, when the clock struck ten. lowed their food greedily, and drank without 
The forenoon would soon passover; therefore consideration. 
Camillus, at length, approaching his sister, _ My dear, whispered Mrs. Orpin to her hus- 
said, “I must do every thing that you like, band, they will make themselves sick. I fear 
Well, then, I will play at drafts with you for they will, answered Mr. Orpin; but I would 
twelve chesnuts a game.” rather that they should learn for once, at their 
Julia. J have no chesnuts; and besides own expense, how much one may suffer from 
you «now you owe me a dozen already. You ignorance, than by a premature attention de- 
should pay me those first. prive them of the fruits of so important a les- 
Cam. Yes, 1 owed them-to you yesterday; son. - Mrs. Orpin saw her husband's intention, 
but Ido not owe any thing to-day. and therefore suffered the thoughtless fittle 
Julia, And pray how did you pay me? couple to indulge their greediness. 
Cam. Nobody has a right to ask any thing © The cloth was now removed. The children 
of those who are their own masters. _ had eaten as long as they were able, and their 
Julia. Very well! I shall tell my papa of: little heads began to be heated. Come with 
your cheating. | me, Julia, cried Camillus, and took his sister 
Cam. But papa has no power over me now, with him into fle garden. Mr. Orpin thought 
Julia, Jf that be the case, I won’t play. proper to follsw them unobserved. There was 
Cam, Then you may do as you like. a little pond in the garden, and at the edge of 
They go away pouting again to the farther the ponda small boat. Camillus had a mind 
ends ofthe room from each other. Camillus to go into.4t. Julia stopped him. You know 
began to whistle, Julia to sing. Camillus tied said she, that we must not go there. | Must not $ 
knots in his whip, and cracked it ; Julia dress- answered Camillus. You forget that we are 
ed her doll, and began a conversation with it, | ourown masters, Oh! that is true, said Julia: 
Camillus grumbled, and Julia sighed. The | so, giving her hand to her brother, they both 
clock struck again. They had another hour | went into the boat. 
left to play in. Camillus, in a pet, threw his) Mr, Orpin drew nearer to them, but did not 
whip out of the window: Julia tossed her doll choose to discover himself yet. He knew that 
into a corner. They looked at each other, not | the pend was not deep. Even if they fall in, 


| Cam, 
‘play at hounds and hare. 


knowing what to say. At length Julia breaks 
silence: ‘Come, Camillus, I will be your | 
horse.” 

Cam, There, now, that is right! I have a 
long string for the bridle. See here. Put it in 
your mouth. 

Julia. No, notin my mouth. Tie it round 
my waist, or fasten it to my arm. 

Cam. How you talk! did you ever see 
horses have the bit any where but between 
their teeth? 

Julia, But Tam not a real horse. 

Cam. Well, but you should do just the same 
as if you were. 

Julia, 1 do not see any occasion for that. 

Cam. 1 suppose you think that you know 
more about it than I do. Come, take it the 
right way. 

Julia, No, Vl never put itin my mouth. 

Cam. Then I won't have itany where else, 
I would rather not play at all. 

Julia. Just as you like. 

A third fit of pouting, more sullen and peev- 
ish than before. Camillus goes for his whip: 
Julia takes up her doll. But the whip refuses 
to crack : the doll’s dressing goes all wrong. 
Camillus sighs, Julia weeps. This interval 
brought on the dinner hour; and Mr. Orpin 
came to ask them, if they chose to have it served | 
up. But what isthe matter with you? said he, 


said he to himself, I shall not have much trou- 
blein getting them out. The two children 
wished to disengage the boat from the bank, 
and push it out towards the middle of the pond ; 
but they were not able to untie the knots of 
the rope which held it fast. Since we cannot 
sail, said the giddy Camillus, we may at least 
balance ourselves. So, striding across the 
boat, he began to press it down, first on one 
side, then on the other. Their heads being 
alittle dizzy, it was not long before their legs 
failed them. ‘They laid hold of each other to 
support themselves, and fell both pdwnp upon 
the side of the boat, and from thence into the 
water, 

Mr. Orpin sprang forward from the place 
where he had been hid. He threw himself in- 
to the water, seized his rash children, one in 
each hand, and brought them back into the 
house, half dead with terror. They felt them- 
selves violently sick, were put each into a warm 
bed, and fell alternately into a stupor. They 
then complained of a dreadful headache, were 
seized with frequent fainting fits, sickness of 
the stomach, and difficulty of breathing. In 
this deplorable condition they passed the rest 
of the day; and slept but little during the 
night. : 
Parly the next morning their father entered 
their chamber, and asked how they had passed 
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the night. Very ill, answered both in a fee-! 
ble voice ; we could not lic easy in bed, and feel | 
a sickness yet in the head and stomach. Poor | 
children, how I pity you! But, added he a! 
moment after, what will you do with your lib-' 
erty to-day? you remember thut you enjoy it 
still. Oh! no, no, answered both eagerly.. 
And why, my little friends? You said, the 
other day, that it was disagreeable to be sub- 
ject to the direction ofothers. We have been 
well punished for our folly, replied Camillus. 
cae shall take warning for a long time, added 
ulia. 

Mr, Orpin. You will not be your own mas- 
ters then, any longer ? 

Camillus, No, no, papa: we would rather 
be told by you what to do. 

Julia. Vt will be much better for us both. 

‘My. Orpin. Think well of what you say ; 
for, if I resume my authority, I inform you be- 
forchand, that my very first orders willbe disa- 
greeable to you. 

Cam. No matter, papa; we are ready to do 
whatever you shall think proper. 

Ar, Orpin. Well, [have here a yellow pow- 
der, called rhubarb. It hasan unpleasant taste, | 
but is excellent for those who have hurt their | 
stomachs by excess. Since you consent to fol- | 
low my orders, I require you instantly to take 
this powder. Let me sce you obey ! 

Cam, and Julia. Ob! yes, yes, papa. 

Mr. Orpin gave them the medicine; and the 
children, without making, as formerly, any 
grimaces, endeavoured each to excel the oth-! 
erin taking it with a cheerful countenance. 
This remedy happily had its effect, and they. 
both recovered very soon. After that, no! 
threat from their parents could be more terrify- 
ing than to be told. You shall be your own mas- 

[Children’s Friend. 
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THE PRIZE OF VIRTUE. 


Miss Henrietta Garden, born at Paris, and 
residing in the rue de la Vercrie, was but eight 
years of age when she lost her mother. Her 
father confided her to the care of three ladies, 
ald friends of madame Garden, who were capa- 
ble of giving her buta very common education; 
from them she learned to sew, and to take care 
ofa household. 

At the age of fourteen she returned to -her 
father, who gave her the direction of the do- 
inestic concerns. Happy in anticipating even 
hisslightest wishes, she determined to pass her 
days with him; and so pleasing to her was 
thi: prospect, that she refused several offers 
of marriage. On a sudden her father declared 
to her his intention of forming a second mat- 
rimonial engagement; upon which, although 
it surprised her, she suffered no remark to pass 
her lips. She often smiled at seeing him flat- 
ter himself with the idea of happiness. The 
marriage was concluded, and Miss Garden had 
the grief of not being permitted to follow her 
father to his new wite’s residence. 

She was then aged twenty years, and was 
obliged to take lodgings-‘in a small chamber. In 
order to obtain subsistence, shé was constrain- 
ed to sew linen; but even then her utmost exer- 
tions could not procure more than twenty sous 
aday. Her only happiness consisted in visit- 
ing her father, but it was easy to see that her 
presence was not at all agreeable to his wife. 
The simplicity of her manners, and the pover- 
ty of her dress, contrasted strongly with the air 
of elegance which pervaded the house. She 
supported without complaint the slights of her 
step-mother, and never ceased to testify the 
liveliest tenderness, for her father, and for a 
young child, his son, by this second marriage. 

Soon she was prohibited from paying any | 
more visits to her father, except at those peri- 
ods of the year consecrated to filial piety ; and ' 
even then she was permitted to appear only at 
the house when the family were alone, entering 
by a private stairway reserved for the servants. 
Ifher father was sick, she obtained with great 
difficulty the favor of placing herself beside his 
bed, but under the condition of not naming her- 
self before strangers, and causing herself to 
appear, even to the eyes of the physician, buta 
simple hired nurse. 

Thirty years elapsed trom the time of Mr. 
Garden's second nuptials. Nearly the whole of 
that period he resided in the country, and his 
daughter, after he removed thither, was igno- 
rant of even the place of his residence, when 
one day he presented himself before her, told 
her that his affairs obliged him to take up his 
residence for a short time in Paris, and that he 
had resolved to remain, during his stay in the 
city, in her humble asylum. Mr. Garden had | 
Jost his fortune; discord had separated him | 
from his family ; he had but a single friend in 
the world; that was his daughter. She receiv- 
ed him with transport, and eagerly yielded up 
tohim her only bed. Mr. Garden, from that 
Moment till his death, which happened two 
years afterwards, spoke nogmore of returning 
home. Never did his daughter ask him the 
slightest question concerning the motives which 
had estranged him from his wife and son. She 


was suffering under a dreadful malady, but she 
exerted her strength so far as to serve and 
take care of him. 

The mornings she employed in mending 
the clothes ofher father, in washing his linen, 
and preparing his repasts. The persons with 
whom she worked, had consented to her begin- 
ning her labour at midday, but in order to re- 
gain the time lost, she remained at it until 
eleven o'clock in the evening. Fer little sala- 
ry could not suffice for the maintenance of two 
persons, and ber pious delicacy caused her to 
conceal from her father a part of her necessi- 
ties. She saw herself obliged to profit by the 
good will of some benevolent neighbours, and 
contract debts with them, which, augment- 
ed by the last sickness of her father, amount- 
ed at his death to the sum of five hundred 
francs. How.enormous was this sum for a poor 
girl who had to depend on her labor for sub- 
sistence! Her father expired in her arms. , 

Filial piety is a duty; but are there not cir-; 
cumstances which give a character of eminent | 
virtue to an action in itselfobligatory? Besides, 
Miss Garden has other titles. 

During the time she was living alone, before 
she had the happiness to receive her father, she 
had shared her home with Sophia Valley, her 
friend, and like herself poor and without assis- 
tance. Afier a lapse of eight years, Miss Val- 
ley was attacked by a malady of the breast, 
which lasted for two years. Henrietta, although 
an invalid herself, passed her nights in watch- 
ing by the bedside of her friend, and her days 
in labouring with ardour, in ofder to procure 
for the poor patient the necessaries which she 
fancied. 

An old man, a relation of Miss Valley, suc- 
ceeded her in the affections of Miss Garden; she 
received him in his turn, maintained him by 
her toil, and assisted him in his dying moments. 

Since the death of her father, she shares her 
scanty means with a poor septuagenarian wid- 
ow, madame Brosette. Nothing is more touch- 
ing than the harmony which reigns between 
these two persons; nevertheless, at the time 
of receiving madame Brosette, Henrietta was al- 
ready harrassed by the idea of her debt of five 
hundred francs; but how could she shut her 
door and her heart against this unfortunate 
madame Brosette 1 Thus she drudges with all 
her strength; she imposes many privations 
upon herself, without inflicting them upon her 
companion, in order to pay her debt; and her 
most ardent wish is—not to die before she has 
attained that object. 

She is entirely a stranger to the designs form- 
ed by charitable persons to make her a candi- 
date for the prize of virtue. If she had been 
consulted, she would never have permitted her 
good conduct towards her father to be publish- 
ed tothe world.—The Academy has decreed 
hera prize of three thousand francs. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD, 
or---Anecdotes of Susan and Sophia. 

Jane,” said her mother, one morning, ‘why 
did you leave your lesson just now, to go down 
stairs?” ‘IT wished for some water to drink,” 
said Jane; ‘I was very thirsty.” “O, very 
well, my dear, if that was your reason, I have 
nothing more to say about it.” Wer mother 
then seated hersclf'at her desk to write a letter, 
which Jane told her she feared would not be 
finished by the time her lesson was ready to 
he recited. ‘* You need have no fear, on that 
account,” said her mother, “ for you know I 
am never unwilling to leave any thing I may 
happen to be doing, for the sake of hearing a 
lesson that has been well learned; and such, 
1 must do you the justice to say, is generally 
the case with yours.” Jane kissed her mother 
onreceiving this commendation, and took not 
her eyes from her book again, until it was to 
say, “ Now, mother, Iam ready.” Tt was one 
of her Bible lessons—thée 15th Psalm. Her 
mother was in the habit of explaining to her 
whatever she learned, which she thought she 
might not perfectly understand, and of suggest- 
ing ideas, connected with her lessons, which 
she thought would not be apt to occur to Jane. 
“What do you suppose, Jane,” said she, “ is 
meant, by speaking the truth in the heart, 
which the Psalmist here mentions, as one of 

the virtnes necessary to those who would as- 
cend the ‘ Hillofthe Lord;’ or, in other words, 
who would have a place in the kingdom of 
heaven?” ‘Why, I suppose mother, it means 
notto tell a lie.” ‘‘ Well, isthere any other 
way of telling a lie, than by saying what is not 
tue?” 

“Thave never thought of there being any 
other way, mother.” 

“Observe, my dear, it is not here said, he 
who speaketh the truth with his lips, but ‘in his 
heart’ He who is in his heart willing, that 
the whole truth should be known.” 

“T fear, then, mother, said Jane, that I did 
not speak the truth in my heart, this morning, 
when you asked me why I went down stairs. 
Twas true I was thirsty, but I was studying 
so busily that I did not mind much about it, 
till Isuddenly recollected, that I hadn’t looked 
at my geranium for -two or three days; and I 
felt a great desire to go and see how much the 
new leaves were grown, which I was delighted 
tofind, the other day, had sprouted from the 
slip my aunt gave me. I looked at the geran- 
ium, and drank some water; butI suppose if I 
had not thought of the geranium, I should have 
Waited till my lesson was learned before I went 
for the water. I wanted to give you the rea- 
son which I thought you would like best, and 
So mentioned only one.” 

“You cannot be too careful, my dear, to 
guard against every species of deceit, the 
slightest shade of which, in the character, is 
enough to obscure its brightest charms. Al- 
ways suspect that there is something wrong in 
your heart, when you feel the slightest disposi- 
tion to conceal your motives, or the actual truth 
i relation to all that you do and say. Your 
only safety then is ina free and full confession. 

ou have always had so little disposition for 


1 





this sort of concealment, that your ‘life has 
furnished but few occasions for admonition, or 
reproof, on its account. I remember once, 
when you were about four years old, you felt 
a great desire for a gimlet which your little 
cousin, then on a visit io us, was using, and 
would not relinquish. You went to your fa- 
ther, who was in another room, and asked 


him if he were willing that yon should take 


his gimlet, without mentioning that your cousin 
had it. On his saying ‘yes,’ you immediately 
returned, and alleging your father’s permission, 
took possession of the gimlet.” When he dis- 
covered the circumstances, he was very much 
offended with you for concealing them from 
him; as otherwise, he said you very well knew, 
he should not have granted the permission you 
desired. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘you gained 
your object, by no better means, than by telling 
a lie—for it was, in fact, being guilty of a lie, 
to conceal that which you knew would have 
produced a different answer ;’ and he punished 
you accordingly.’ ‘“O, mother,” said Jane, 
**F can’t bear to think Iwas ever so naughty. 
Tam sure I will now be more careful than 
ever, to speak the truth éx my Acart.” 

“You cannot be too careful, my dear. Ta- 
bits of deceit are often very gradually, and al- 
ways imperceptibly formed. ‘The very common 
habit of talking heedlessly, and without re- 
flection, is nevertheless very dangerous. False 
opinions are given, false representations made, 
and facts, which are, at least, doubtful, as- 
serted as true, from mere thoughtlessness—and 
soon, the habit having become confirmed, may 
lead unconsciously to a criminal: disregard of 
truth. I once overheard a conversation be- 
tween two little girls—Susan and Sophia Car- 
roll,—cousins,—-to whom some one had been 
saying, that she thought they had been rather 
quarrelsome that day. 

‘Why, we havn’t quarrelled at all,’ said So- 
phia, ‘ have we, Susan ? 

‘T don’t know, Sophia, let us stop and think.’ 

‘But Iam sure we have not.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ repeated Susan, ‘let us stop 
and think.’ 

‘These girls were then strangers to me; but 
T immediately suspected that Susan was achild 
who was very careful, from principle, never to 
depart from the truth—and that, on the con- 
trary, Sophia was sadly deficient in this re- 
spect. J wasconfirmed in my opinion after- 
wards, when I became better acquainted with 
these girls. It so happened that I was atthe sume 
school with them,—for strange as it may scem 
to you, I was once a school-girl, like yourself. 
I was so much older, that [ had not much to do 
with them,—but I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve their conduct. I often talked with thein 
in the intervals for play, andI observed that 
in discussing the characters of their compan- 
ions, a common theme I believe among school- 
girls, Susan was very cautious in pronouncing 
any opinion, because, she said, she might be 
mistaken. Sophia, on the contrary, was very 
positive. Susan was slow to accuse—Sophia 
rash and hasty. I remember one day when 
the girls were writing,—a part of their exercis- 


‘es, which they always performed with great 


care and neatness,—a child belonging to the 
school, who was rather apt to do ill natured 
tricks, but in this case evidently had no mis- 
chicvous intention, by a sudden movement of 





her arm, in reaching for a book, overturned 
their inkstand; and the ink, flying in every 
direction, completely spoiled the fair pages 
they had just been inseribing. The child 
immediately said she was very sorry; that she 
did not mean to do so. ‘ You did,’ said So- 
phia, angrily, ‘you know you did it on pur- 
pose.’ ‘O, don’t say so,’ said Susan, ‘E am 
sure she did not want to spoil our books,’—and 
then whispered te Sophia—* You know that 
though she is rather apt to be ill natured, 
yet no body ever accuses her of not speaking 
the truth.’ The commission of slight offences 
against truth and justice, is apt to lead on to 
those which are greater and more serious. It 
happened, one day, that the glass case, which 
enclosed a little time-piece, that stood on the 
mantel-piece of the school-room, was broken, 
in consequence of the hammering of a joiner, 
who had been employed Saturday afternoon, 
to put upalitde cupboard direetly over the spot 
where the time-piece stood. It so chanced, 
that Sophia had occasion to go to the school- 
room that afternoon for something she had 
left, and was there wher the accident happen- 
ed. The joiner finished his work at a late 
hour, and had not time, before he went home, 
as he lived in a remote part of the town, to in- 
form the school-master of the mischief he had 
done. Monday morning, of course, there was 
a great deal of speculation on the subject. ‘The 
master said he hoped if any of the scholars 
had broken the glass, they would have the 
honesty to confess, and to repair the mischief, 
by paying for the value of the glass. Sophia 
hueéw lie would aaturally suspect a careless lit- 
tle fellow in the school, who was always very 
curious about this time-piece, and was often 
reproved for putting his fingers upon it-—and 
unluckily, was one of those who experience the 
perpetual punishment of an occasional depar- 
ture from truth,—that of never being believed. 
Of course, his denial would have no tendency 
to rid him of suspicion. With him, Sophia 
had once had a quarrel about a pencil, which 
each claimed—and to revengé herself, she 
suffered him to remain in disgrace; for no 
one doubted, (and the real truth was not dis- 
covered till two months after, when the joiner 
presented his bill,) that he was the offender.” 

“Why, mother,” said Jane, “was not that 
just as bad as if she had actually accused him 
of it?” 

“ Certainly, my dear, I think so. To shaw 
you in how many ways this principle of deceit 
may operate, I will relate one or two more an- 
ecdotes of this same Sophia; which will, be- 
sides, place Susan’s character in most agreea- 
ble contrast. Sophia was a very smart schol- 
ar, and though Susan was much her superior 
in good temper, and sweetness of manners,— 
Sophia was never jealous of her, only on ac- 
count of her scholarship. Once, on occa- 
sion of 2 public examination, Sophia knew that 
Susan was much better prepared than herself; 
because she had given up the time which she 
should have spent in reviewing her studies, to 
playing with some cousins, then on a visit to 
her. Inthe course of the examination, in or- 
der to make it appear that Susan needed as- 
sistance, every time a question was put to her, 
Sophia would pretend to whisper and tell her 
the answer. This, of course, disconcerted 
Susan very much, so that she could not give 
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the answers readily. At last, in the extremity 
of her distress, when the master happened to 
pass nearer to her, she asked leave to take an- 
other seat. She took care, however, to go to- 
wards the fire, willing it should be thought 
that it was for the sake of being warmer, that 
she wished to move; that there might be no 
suspicion of the actual reason, so disgraceful 
to Sophia. Sophia was content not to appear 
very well herself, so long as she thought Susan + 
appeared no better; but when Susan, in an- | 
other part of the room, went on, without he-— 
sitation or mistake, she feigned a sudden faint- : 





company had dispersed,—the. scholars only 
remaining, he exposed poor Sophia’s disgrace ; 
telling her that taking a prize in that way, was 
no better than lying and stealing—that it was 
in effect telling a lic, and it was taking what 
did not belong to her. He added that he was 
sorry to use such harsh language towardsa young 
lady, but that she must blame herself, for Hav- 
ing done that, which imposed the necessity of 
it upon him.” 

“QO,” said Jane, as her mother finished the 
story; ‘I fear Sophia never had such a good 
mother as I have,—I wish all little girls had 


ness, and going out, staid during the whole of ' just such a mother; and then, I am sure there 
one recitation, in which she thought she should . would be no such naughty ones among them.” 


particularly fail, I ought to mention one cir- 
sumstance more about Susan. The great 
ambition of the girls was, not to make a single 
miss, as they term it. Susan had got nearly 
through the whole cxamination, and had a 
perlectly ready answer to every question, till 
at last she hesitated. Her mother, who was 
present, looked anxiously towards her. In 
vain she tried to recollect what she ought to 
say. Some one, who was sitting by her, told 
her what it was, in holding her head down, so 
that no one would see; but Susan, who never 
cared for undeserved praise, did not repeat it; 
she suffered the question to be passed on to 
the next. Some time after this, there was a 
prize promised for the best map that should be 
drawn, It was to be on avery large scale, and 
would require great care and pains in the ex- 
ecution. When Susan had completed hers, 
all but the printing, one of her older sisters 
thinking to give her an agreeable surprise, and 
to render her a favor, took an opportunity, one 
day, when Susan had gone away, to do a good 
deal of printing for her. Susan was very sorry 
for this; but it could not then be helped. 
When the maps were exhibited, hers was 
commended very much, especially the print- 
ing, Susan blushed, and said.that the best of 
the printing was done by her sister. The 
master looked disappointed, but said, if that 
was the case, he must adjudge the prize te 
Sophia ; for though Susan’s was superior in 
other respects, yet as Sophia had done her 
own printing, and done it very well, she had 
the greater merit. Now, the fact was, that 
Sophia’s brother had printed the whole of 
hers, He began by doing a word or two, but 
found the employment so pleasant, that he went 
thoughtlessly on, until he had finished the 
whole. He had no idea, however, of Sophia’s 
concealing that he had done so; but she said 
to herself, that inasmuch as she had never ask- 
ed him to do it, she did not think it belonged 
to her to tell of it—she had taken the greatest 
pains with her map, and did not see why she 
was bound to reveal that which might perhaps 
deprive her of the reward of her labour,” 

“Well, did not the master find out how it 
was, mother?’ said Jane. 

“You shall hear, my dear. After this, the 
maps were exhibited at a public examination ; 
many of them were remarkably well executed, 
and after the recitations were over, some of the 
company collected around them, where they 
hung upon the wall, to look at them more 
closely. Among the number, were Sophia’s 
brother, and Susan’s sister. Ie said, turning 
to her, ‘f think you beat me, in printing; 
what you did on Susan’s map, is much better ' 
than that which I did on Sophia’s, | 

These words caught the master’s ears; and | 
in order to ascertain whether Sophia’s brother 
had done the whole, he said, ‘I think your 
printing and your sister’s must be very much 
alike; I do not see any difference.’ “ 

‘There is none of hers here, sir,—I did the 
whole’ 

The muster said nothing; but after the 


MATER. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE APPLE GIRL. 


The good steam-boat Swan passed rapidly 
up the Raritan, and landed her passengers at 
dusx,on the wharf at Brunswick. Many sta- 
ges were ready to receive the travellers, and 
baggage of all sorts, and parties of many ages, 
were rapidly accommodated with places. 

‘The evening was fine, and we had a bright 
fall moon to lightus on our way. After riding 
two hours, the carriages were stopped, that the 
horses might have water; and the door of our 
vehicle was opened, to give us an opportunity 
of changing our seats, and making ourselves 
more comfortable, by removing the trunks 
which had been put within. 

While these arrangements were making, a 
little girl presented herself at the door; neatly 
dressed, and bearing a basket of belle-flower 
pippins.* ‘ Will you buy, ladies ;—gentle- 
men, will you buy?” said she, in a voice be- 
tween timidity and entreaty ;-—~“ the apples are 
fine, very fine,” continued she, raising the bas- 
ket, and advancing a little. The fruit itself 
was inviting: but the manners of the child 
disposed ail present to become customers; and 
her basket wassoon lightened of its store. She 
received the moderate price of her fruit re- 
spectfully, and was modestly retiring from no- 
tice, when I asked her if she obtained her 
living by attending the arrival of carriages and 
soling her fruit. - . aes - 

“ Yes, madam,” replied she, “ but I do some 
~Avork too; Ipick cranberries for the market, 
andtosend to Philadelphia.” 

“ Have you apy parents ?” pursued I, inter- 
ested in the child’s expressions. 

“‘ Yes, madam, they live in that small house 
yonder; they call it the‘ Tenant cot;’ it haga 
fine garden, and father lets me work with him 
there, in the season of it. I can pull weeds 
very well, and that is what father can’t do with- 
out pain ; for he has the rheumatism.” 

I know not how far we might have pursued 
our conversation, had not the loud horn sound- 
ed the notice that all was ready for departure. 
I own there is something in the voices and pro- 
nunciation of all the children I have seen in 
New-Jersey,and the neighbouring state of Pean- 
sylvania which-is peouliarly attractive. They 
have a gentleness and softness of accent, that 
falls most agreeably on the ear, and they speak 
so respectfully to those older than themselves, 
that I have wished some of our young north- 
ern friends could have the benefit of a lesson 
from them. 

We had rode nearly a mile, when our pro- 
gress was suddenly arrested by the breaking 
of some part of the vehicle. Happily, no seri- 
ous injury was sustained, and our thoughts 
were directed to the surest means of repairing 
the accident. On examination, it was found 
that this could notbe done for some hours; and 
as the other carriages had been somewhat in 
advance of this, we could not expect aid 
from them. We had the alternative of stand- 
ing by the road-side for an indefinite time, or. 
walking back to the public house, from which | 


—_— 


* Pippins have a sharp, bright flavour. The word comes 
from the Dutch Puppynghe. 





we had lately departed. Our party were not 
long in determining on the latter course ;—in 
half'an hour we regained the inn, and were 
soon established in a comfortable parlour.— 
After some discussion, we resolved, one and 


‘all, that we would not proceed that night, at 
‘least, 


We were not travelling to attend the 
calls of business, and there could be no occa- 
sion for riding eighteen or twenty miles that 
evening, and hurrying ot board the boat, which 
was to take us down the Delaware. We past 
an agreeable evening together, and separated 
to enjoy that rest, which we all know how to 
prize most, when it is purchased at the ex- 
pense of fatigue. 

I rose early on the following morning, —the 
neat “ Tenant cot” wasin plain view from my 


windows, and as my companions were none of, 
them fond either of early rising, early walks, | 


or early breakfasts, 1 knew that if I would con- 
sent to walk without their company, I might 
doso foran hour, and have enough leisure for | 
rest, before we took our first meal. 

Accordingly, 1 directed my way to the cot, 
the neat appearance of which was attractive, 
though it was at a season when the falling 
of leaves had come, and autumn was preparing 
to give early place to winter. 

I perceived, as I approached the dwelling, 
that the family were up and busy. The fath- 
er was in his barn-yard, making ready to turn 
out the cows, which the mother had already 
milked. ° 

Thad been too well acquainted with the free 
hospitality of my countrymen, to doubt for a 


“tMioment whether I should: be«isadc “welcoms, 


if I requested a seat, that I might rest after 
my walk. Little Meggy, the apple-girl, recog- 
nised my voice, and said to her mother, it 
was the good lady, who bought some of her 
apples, the night before, at the inn-yard, and 
had talked to her while the carriage was mak- 
ing ready. : : 

you seem to nave many comiorts apout 
you,” said I, to the good woman, who was 
preparing breakfast; ‘Cand this little girl is 
useful in your work, f should suppose.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered she, talking, and 
going on with her employment; “ Meggy is a 
quick, clever little thing, and does not go 
idling about, like some children. We have to 
labour hard for a living; and have five chil- 
dren, beside her. This farm betongs to the 
estate of Mr. Gammel, who lives up there at 


ithe great house,” said she,—pointing from the 


window to the place she named. 
“It is hard,” continued she, “ for us always 
to make our profits meet our wants, but my 


| good man wastes no time, and two of the 


children can do something to. help themselves, 
now. Meggy gets a little by tending the car- 
riages with her apple-basket, and Sammy, 
who is a year younger, does the small, light 
chars.”* 
- "You must have a flourishing orchard,” I 
remarked, “to yield you such fine fruit as this 
litdle girl sells,” 

** Ah,” replied she, ‘ that is Meggy's prop? 
erty, and the story is this;—There was a tree 


‘belonging to the next farm, which overhung 


our garden—-the tenant who rents that place 
is a careless body; and the tree was half de- 


* Chars—Odd pieces of work round a house. 


voured by worms and insects. Now, Meggy 
often goes up to the great house on errands; 
and one time she went to carry some baskets 
she had been weaving. While she was wait- 
ing at the door, Mr. Gammel came along, fol- 
lowed by his gardener, who hada number of 
fine seedling apple-trees in his bosom. Meg- 
gy looked so wistfully at them, that Mr. Gam- 
mel asked what she wanted; and she always 
speaks at once,—so she said, ‘ I was wishing, 
sir, I had one of those trees in my garden; 
for ina few years it would bear fruit, and £ 
could give it to my father and mother.’ This 
; answer so pleased the master, that he ordered 
the gardener to take one down to our tenantry, 
and putit out in the garden. He did so,—and 
 Meggy’s happiness seemed compiete; but the 
gardener’s eye was caught by the neglected 
belle-flower pippin, that hung its dying branch- 
es over our wall;—so, observing how well our 
garden was thriving, and that the four trees 
we had, were kept in good order, he went home 
and told his master the state of things. The 
next day, Mr. Gammel came down, to see for 
himself, and said to my good man, that his 
garden was too small, and that he wanted to 
take into ita strip of land from the pasture 
next by, where the apple-tree stood; and he 
told him if he would restore the neglected tree, 
he should have the fruit and piece of land, 
free from rent. His men came the same day 
and removed the fence, so that the apple-tree 
was left as it now stands within our bounds. 
Now, I think this was done as a reward for 
our little Megpy’s industry, and her making up 
the bark neclings into neat barkets far the use 
of the maids at the great house. My husband 
had much ado to restore the tree; but it has 
repaid his labor this year with a plentiful crop 
of the finest belle flowers in all this state; and 
Meggy had the happiness to take a basket of 
the best to Mr: Gammel, who said that he had 
never eaten better. Meggy takes care, all sum- 
mer, to water the roots of her apple-tree, and 
keep them clear from tangled weeds; and her 
father prunes the limbs for her while she weeds 
his garden,” 

This was the story of the belle-flower pippins 
then, and of little Meggy’s share in the proper- 
ty. While I was yet talking, the other children 
made their appearance-—they were clean, but 
‘coarsely clad, and some of their garments bore 
witness to the skill of the mother in the art of 
mending. Meggy, before I came away, ask- 
ed me to accept one of her baskets; and I did 
so the more willingly, for I perceived my taking 
it made her happy. ; 

Tleft my own in return, and saw that an at- 
tempt would soon be made to manufacture an 
imitation. After drinking 2 bowl of milk, I 
bade the family good morning, and returned 
to my friends, just as they were beginning to 
question the direction I had taken. TY gave 
them the same relation which I have you; 
and they united in making up a contribution 
to buy Meggy and her brother some spelling- 
books, which from the worn condition of theirs, 
I perceived were much necded,—and also a 
gown of stout, warm cloth for the mother. 

We left our gifts, to be conveyed after our 
departure; but the remembrance of the neat- 
nessand industry of the occupants of the “T'cn- 
ant cot’ will not pass away. 

Humble in life, they performed well its variy 
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ous and simple duties, It was their lot to la- 
hour, and they did it cheerfully, and with con- 
tented minds. - Their young children were 
early instructed to follow in the steps of their 
parents, and proved docile pupils. Are there 
any of my little friends who can learn a lesson 
from little Meggy, the apple-girl 7 De. 
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; From the Youth’s Friend. 
ON ORDER AND NEATNESS. 

“ What, scolding again, mother,” said Rich- 
ard Appleton to his wife, on entering his 
house; “ I am very sorry for it, for I have rea- 
son to fear you have just occasion. What is 
the matter?” ‘“ Why,” said his wife, “ here’s 
our Mary, who has had nothing at ali to do all 
day long, but just to brighten up the few 
things over the mantel-piece, scour the floor, 
mb down the furniture, and clean these two 
litle windows; and here is the place now in 
such confision as was never before seen: I 
would have done it all myself in a very little 

‘time, but I wanted to finish the work I had in 
hand, to take to the shop and get my money, 
which you know we particularly want; but for 
allthat, I could not bear that you should come 
home and not have a clean house to sit down 
comfortably in. Mary is old enough now, I 
am sure, to doit; and she car do it, if she 
would, I said every thing that I could think 
of,to persuade her to do it; but because I 
did not stand over her, this is how she has 
served me. TI should be ashamed of myself, if 
Iwere her.” “Well, my dear,” said Rich- 
ard, “perhaps she is: how is it, Mary, you 
did not do as your mother wished you? you 
know she is particularly cleanly and nice in 
her household affairs herself, and nothing vex- 
es her'so much, as to see any person otherwise; 
and I don’t wonder that she isso angry with 
you, who appear to beso little improved by such 
an exceffent example continually betore you: 
don’t they ever talk to you at the Sabbath 
School about ‘order and neatness?? I wish 
they would ; for, in my opinion, one’s happiness 
depends upon these little things a great deal 
more than many personsare ready toadmit. Now, 
what have you been doing?” ‘ Why, father,” 
said Mary, still hanging down her head, and 
sobbing most piteously, “ I thought I could have 
done it in less time than I found I could, and, 
as {have a fong chapter to repeat to-morrow, 
Twanted to make myself perfect in it.’ “And 
pray,” said her father, “how long have you 
had that chapter to learn?” ‘Why, a fort- 
night, father,’ said Mary: “I should have 
said it last Sabbath, but I was not quite per- 
fect.” ‘ And when,” said her father, “ did 
you first begin to learn it?” ‘1'o this question 
Mary returned no answer, but burst into tears. 
il see plainly how it is,” said her father, 

you have had this chapter to learn for this 
fortnight, and have neglected it till to-day, 
When your mother gave you this work to do; 
and itis ten to one that you have done neith- 
& of them as you ought to do, Can yon re- 
peat the chapter correctly now?’ ‘No, fa- 
ther,” replied Mary, very sorrowfully. ‘There, 
that’s just at I suspected: I see you are very 
Much distressed, and will be I don’t know how 
Much disgraced to-morrow ‘at the Sabbath 
School. Now, I will just give you a few words 
of advice. You know your mother’s plan is, 
@ place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place; then they are handy, and no time is lost 
M finding them when they are wanted; be- 
sides, when every thing is in its place, they be- 
ome ornamental as well as useful: and let 
*very thing be kept perfectly clean; things 


will rust out a great deal sooner than they will 

wear out. Then, again, never leave any thing 
| to do till to-morrow, which can be done to-day; 

for something may happen to-morrow which 
| will prevent you from doing it, and the thing 
‘may be spoiled: always do onething at a time, 
and do that first which is most important; be 

More anxious to do every thing well, than 
quick; never do things in a amrry. If you 

adopt these few maxims, you will find that. 
your labour will amazingly diminish; you 

will never be in confusion, and will always have , 
leisure to do every necessary thing.’ As Ma- 

ry’s father delivered this advice in such an af- 

fectionate tone, she was encouraged to think 

he had forgiven her; and her mother was so 

much pleased with this well-timed advice, that 

she forgot what occasioned it, and turning to | 
her danghter, she said, “ Well, my dear Mary, 

if you will adopt the good advice of your fath- 

er, I shall he one of the happiest mothers."— 

Mary saw the propriety of the advice, and the 

affection of her parents, and resolved immedi- | 
ately to attempt it: she saw there was nothing | 
like order and neatuess. . ; | 
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From the New-Haven Chronicle. 
LOVE OF ADMIRATION, 
OR MARY’S VISIT TO BOSTON.—A MORAL TALE. 


The above is the title of a neat and interest- 
ing little volume, “by a Lady,” just published 
by Mr. A. H. Maltby, of this city. The tale 
is peculiarly affecting and instructive, and. we 
most cheerfully recommend itas a suitable work 
for Sabbath Schools and juvenile libraries.— 
Most of the books which are designed for chil- 
dren, and which are intended to impart some 
moral instruction, entirely fail of accomplish- 
ing their object. The child is pleased it may be 
with the tale, but perceives not the moral. 
Notso, however, with the one before us. Any 
child can perceive the instruction the narra- 
tive is intended to convey. We know not 
when we have been more pleased with a work 
ofthis kind, unless, perhaps, we except “ James 
Somers ;” and indeed we believe it will be gen- 
erally preferred to that interesting volume—the 
style is easy, and the author seems to possess 
theuncommon talent of adapting her writings 
tothe capacity of children:—not so elevated 
that they cannot understand, nor so much:to 
thecontrary as to disgust them.—That¥our 
readers may judge of the merits of the work, 
we copy the fifth and cighth chapters—one 
showing the consequences of vanity,-and the 
other the benefits of religion. Bea 8 

VANITY LEADS TO FALSEHOOD. 

Mr. Ashford took an affectionate Jeave of 
his beloved daughter, and returned home.—~ 
Mary would gladly have accompanied him, but 
she knew it was her mother’s wish that she 
should remain, and besides, she did not wish to 
appear ungrateful to her aunt for her intended 
kindness. Mrs. Parkwell observed the melan- 
cholly expressions of Mary’s countenance after 
her father’s departure, and proposed that Char- 
lotte should take her out to walk: and as she 
mentioned that she had some purchases to 
make, Charlotte said tliey would’go immediate- 
ly to Washington-street, the most fashionable 
shopping place. As they were walking down 
this street arm-in-arm, Charlotte suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘Oh dear; for mercy’s sake Mary, 
step into this shop and inquire for blue belt rib- 
bon, or any thing else, quick, quick ! Ill meet 
you at the corner below.”” Mary did not know 
what to make ofthis sudden freak; she saw 
two dashing girls, and a young gentleman ap- 
ptoaching, and her cousin hurried away to 
meet them, leaving her standing upon the 
pavement ; she hesitated for a moment what 
todo, not being practised like some young la- 
dies, in the art of shopping for articles not 
wanted. Charlotte joined the party and entered 
into conversation; Mary feeling the awkward- 
ness of her situation, stepped into the shop and 
inquired for some article which she designed 
to purchase; they happened not to have it, and 
Mary was thus compelled to walk on; when 
she had reached the place where her cousin 
was still standing, chattering with her compan- 
ions, Charlotte took no notice of her and she 
passed by. “ Ifthatis the stranger,” said one of 
the young ladies, “who made the inquiries of 
you, Miss Parkwell, she surely could nat have 
designed te be rude, she has one of the most 


modest faces that I ever saw.” ‘She is re- 
markably interesting,’ added one of the young 
ladies, “‘ I wonder who she is; see, Frederick, 
she hesitates, as if at a loss what direction to 
take, perhaps you may assisther.” ‘ Ohdon’t 
for the world,” almost screamed Charlotte, 
‘the poor thing would be frightened to death, 
ifa strange gentleman should speak to her.” 
“Not if she is as bold as you represent her,” 
said the young lady, smiling, ‘' I’rederick, 
make haste.” The gentleman, in spite of 
Charlotte’s confusion and look of entreaty, has- 
tened to Mary, and bowing very civilly, said, 
“You seem to have lost your way, can I assist 
you, Miss?” - 

Thank you Sir, I am waiting for my cous- 
in, as Ido not know the way back to Aunt 
'Parkwell’s ; but I see she is coming.” The: 
cold distant bow of Frederick Thornton, at 
| parting, convinced Charlotte that he had dis- 
‘covered the deception she had practised. The 
‘fact was, when she saw her smart young friends, | 
she was ashamed of her plain country cousin ; 
so leaving her occupied, as she thought, about 
the “blue ribbon, she hurried on to join her 
friends, and when they inquired who it was 
from whom she had just parted, she said “it 
was a bold, impertinent little girl, who had 
joined her in the street and asked hera great 
jMany questions, though she was an entire 
| Stranger’’—she then gaily turned the conversa- 
tion, and hoped to escape without detection. 

“ What did that gentleman say to you, Ma- 
ry?” said the artful girl, composing her coun- 
tenance, hoping that her cousin had not suspec- 
tad hav. 5 . 

“* He merely asked if I had not lost my way, 
and politely offered his assistance, if I had.” 

“What did you tell him?” 

“« That I was waiting for you.” 

“ Was that all?” 

“ I believe I added that I did not know the 
way to your father’s without you.” 

** Well he only wanted to quiz you,” said 
Charlotte biting her lips with chagrin, “you 
ought not to have answered him at all.” 

“He seemed at least more civil than my 
cousin who left me standing alone in the street.” 

“‘Forgive me, dear Mary,” said Charlotte 
in a conciliatory tone, “do forgive me, I did 
not think what an unpleasant situation you were 
in, or I would not have done it for the world.” 

Mary could not resist the apparent kindness 
with which these words were uttered, and was 
half inclined to believe she had mistaken her 
cousin’s conduct and that it originated in mere 
thoughtlessness. Charlotte who feared that 
this shameful treatment of her artless cousin 
might reach her mother, was quite delighted to 
perceive that she should escape, and was in 
high spirits during the remainder of their walk. 

* * * * * * 
AN UNEXPECTED SCENE. 


At ten o’clock next morning, Mrs. Han- 
way’s carriage was waiting at the door. Mary 
bid adieu to her friends with a look of sincere 





regret, that they were not to join her, and was : 


soon out of sight. ‘The present residence of 
Mrs. Hanway, was about four miles from town; 
the road to it commanded a delightful view of 
an extensive country, beautifully diversified 
with hills, vallies, woods, dales, winding rivers, 
clear lakes, and a distant view of the magnifi- 


; cent ocean. Elegant country seats, surround- 
ed by pleasure grounds laid out with taste, were 
profusely scattered over this fine country, as 3 
nature and art had combined to perfect the 
splendid scenery. 

Mary had been thinking every house that 
they passed for the last mile, must be Mrs. 
Hanway’s; at length the carriage stopped ata 
| superbly ornamented iron gate: on entering, 
the road wound through a thicket of evergrecns 
and other ornamental trees, till ascending a 
considerable elevation, the mansion suddenly 
burst upon the sight. It was two stories high, 
built of brick, painted white and was consid- 
ered one of the finest specimens in the coun- 
try, of the Ionic order of architecture. Two 
fine piazzas extended across the east and west 
fronts, the columns of which were now twined 
| with honey-suckles and other creeping vines. 
The dense foilage of the trees formed an almost 
impervious shade concealing the building from 
the view of the travellers on the road, except- 
; ing where occasional openings had been judi- 
iciously left, to admit partial views of the sur- 
rounding country. The roses in rich abun- 
dance, were in full bloom and filled the air 
with their charming fragrance. 

Mary alighted at the door, and was cordial- 
ly welcomed by Mrs. Hanway. She was tall and 
dignified, about sixty years of age, with a mild 
benevolent countenance and graceful winning 
manners. : 

“Mary Ashford, I presume,” said she, affec- 
tionately saluting her, ‘the daughter of my ex. 
cellent friend, I am happy to see you, I should 
have known vou ftom the description I have 
received, had I met you elsewhere.” 

While Mary was wondering who had taken 
the trouble to describe her, Mrs. Hanway led 
the way toaparlor, and they had been but a 
few moments seated when a young gentleman 
entered, whom the kind lady introduced as her 
nephew, Frederick Thorntén. A deep blush 
overspread Mary’s face, and her down cast eyes 
were suffused with tears, as the well remember- 
ed scene in Washington-street, pressed upon 
her recollection. But on a moment’s reflec- 
tion, it was more for her cousin that she was 
thus moved than for herself; and when she ven- 
tured to look into Thornton’s frank and amia- 
ble face, she was convinced that he had been 
actuated by the kindest motives when he addres- 
sed her on that occasion. 

Mary was relieved from her embarrassment 
by Mrs. Hanway’s saying —‘‘It is hardly fair, 
my young friend, before you have scarcely seat- 
ed yourself in my house, to ask you to walk 
out; but I havea call to make at this hour, and 
should be pleased to have your company.”— 
Mary gladly accepted this invitation. ‘Come 
then Frederick,” continued Mrs. H. “ you must 
be our escort.” f 

Thornton offered an arm to each of the ladies; 
they took a circuitous route through the fine 
gardens and fields, passed a beautiful little 
lake, whose borders were fringed with the “ wa- 
‘ter loving plants,!’ and then descending into a 
sequestered valley, where surrounded by fruit 
trees, stood a neat white cottage. It wassmall, 
but had an air of comfort and even of taste 
about it; the honey suckle and sweet briar al- 

most covered its walls, and a small garden in 
front was filled with flowers which were in full 
bloom. 
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Mrs. Hanway had no sooner appeared at the 
little gate in front, than the door of the cottage 
was thrown open by a rosy-cheeked little gil, 
who continued courtesying until the party were 
within—‘ How is your grandmother to day, 
Ruth?” kindly inquired Mrs. H. “‘ Much bet- 
ter, thank you madam,” was the reply. “Tell 
her,” continued Mrs. H. ‘I have brought 
two young friends with me to day, and if it is 
agreeable to her, I should like to have them 
come in to see her.” : 

While Ruth had gone to deliver this mes- 
sage, Mrs, Hanway said, ‘I have purposely 
avoided mentioning the person whom we have 
come to visit, that you may judge of her charac: 
ter for yourselves,” 

The little girl returned, saying, that her grand- 
mother would be glad to have them come in im- 
mediately. 

They entered a neat bed-room; in a large 
easy chair, sat a venerable looking woman, 
eighty years of age. Although she had all the 
other marks of extreme old age, her counte- 
nance wasstill intelligent, and her voice un- 
impaired. Mrs. Hanway affectionately took 
her withered hand andsaid, she was glad to find 
her better, then turning to Mary she said,— 
‘' Mrs. Doane this is Mary Ashford, the daugh- 
ter of that faithful servant of the Lord, whom 
we both have reason to remember; this is my 
nephew, Frederick Thornton, of whom you 
have often heard me speak.” 

“The blessing of heaven rest upon you 
both,” said the aged woman, in a voice so sol- 
emn, so deep, that it thrilled through every 
nerve of the youthful listeners, “and his bles- 
sing maketh rich and addeth no sorrow thereto, 
Mary, are your father’s prayers answered !— 
Have you given your heart to the Lord?” 

Mary was startled at this address from an en- 
tire stranger, and so much agitated that she 
could ‘hardly articulate the faint hope, that 
trembled on her lips. 

“ You are surprised that I thus address you; 
Fam on the borders of cternity, I have noth- 
ing more to do with this world, all its interests 
and cares are to me asa forgotten dream; I 
sit waiting for my master to call me home.— 
Mary Ashford, your father’s prayers have not 
been uttered in vain, you hope that you have 
chosen that good part which is better than this 
world’s poor gifts; goon; it is only those who 
persevere to the etd, who will wear the crown 
of glory. Life is a warfare, a struggle, but oh, 
how precious the reward ;—a reward not of 
merit, but a purchased reward, for which the 
Son of God has paid the price, by giving him- 
self for us. Have you professed before men 
to be his follower, Mary?” 

“T have not, yet.” 

“Why do you delay?” 

“7 feared that I might be deceived and wish- 
ed for more evidence of piety 1” 

“ Have you not the evidence that St. John 
mentions? Do you not love all Christians?” 

“T think Ido, most sincerely.” 

‘Blessed bond of union! Stronger than all 
the ties the world can form! They are one in 
Christ Jesus, bound to him by that blessed 
covenant, sealed with his precious blood. But 
you want other evidence. Do you hate, and 
forsake sin?) Do you tollow the blessed exam- 
ple or yone Redeemer, in doing good toall around 
you?” 

‘The tears gushed from Mary’s cyes and she 
said, with heart-felt humility, “Lam = very far 
from duing my whole duty.” - 

“Wait no longer, join yourself to the peo- 
ple of the Lord, and hig covenant blessings shall 
be yours.” "Then, tuening to Thornton who 
tretnbled with an awe and tear that he had nev- 
er before expericnced, she thus addressed him ; 
“And you two, my friend, the beloved of my 


benefactress, are you walking in the way of 
God’s commandments, with the hope of a bet- 
ter life, when this transitory life is over?” 

Thornton replied, “I have no such hope.” 

“Is it possible that the trifles of earth 
claim all your cares, bound all your expecta- 
tions and satisfy all your desires? Are these 
fading vanities, the short lived joys of earth, of 
more importance to you, than the realities of 
eternity? Yesterday, I thought I was dying, 
and hoped to have been before this time with 
my Saviour. What was all the world to me, 
as my eyes closed upon these scenes; what 
then, would have been the earthly happiness of 
a whole life, compared with the hope of accep- 
tance above, to the faith granted me to utter 
the prayer ofthe dying martyr, ‘Lord Jesus re- 
ceive my spirit?’—The -prayer with which I 
hope to enter Heaven. Are you completely 
satisfied, oven now Frederick Thornton, with 
the pleasures and hopes of this world 1” 

Oh, no, they give but momentary satisfac- 
faction.” 

“Why then, do you make the tremendous 
sacrifice? Time in the one scale, perhaps a 
few years, it may be, only a few months-——Hter- 
nity in the other, and you hesitate! Oh could 
you realize the sorrow, the anguish of heart, | 
that must now be mine, had the world been my | 
choice, you would not—you could not hesi-: 
tate—God be thanked, for his mercy in sparing 
you—and now, my dear young friend, choose, 
you this day, whom you will serve. Will you 
forsake your God—No—Will you be His in’ 
life, His in death, and His forever?’ The 
voice of the aged saint, grew tremulous and 
feeble, a tear fell upon that venerable cheek 
—she continued, “I amsoon going; may I be 
the spirit, that bears the joyful news of your; 
repentance, to the throne of God.” : 

Asolemn silence ensued ; Frederick Thorn- 
ton was deeply moved, there was an awful re- 
ality, a convincing sincerity, in the scene ge- 
fore him, such as he had never expected to 
witness. The aged saint’s eyes were now 
raised to heaven, her emaciated hands were 
now clasped upon her bosom, and the first part 
of her earnest supplication was distinctly heard 
— Pour out thy Holy Spirit, most merciful 
God, upon this young man,” her voice grew 
inarticulate, but her lips still moved. Mrs. 
Hanway and Mary, overcome with powerful 
emotion, scarcely breathed.—That prayer was 
ended--and not a sound was heard in the 
apartment. Those eplifted eyes remained fix- | 
ed, the withered hands dropped, a faint smile, 
was on those silent: lips. Mrs. Hanway gently | 
laid her hand upon that forehead—the cold 
drops of death were there—the fluttering glim- 
mering lamp of life was indeed extinguished ; | 
so gently, so impreceptibly :—not a groan or. 
sigh, had preceeded the saiuted spirit’s depart-, 
ure.——-Little Ruth clasped her arms around that ' 
beloved form, saying, “speak to me, grand- : 
mother, look at your own Ruth, dear grand- 
mother.” 

Mrs. Hanway gently led her to the door, say- 
ing, ‘Call your mother, immediately, dear 
child.” 

A decent looking woman entered the room, 
as Mrs. Hanway was closing the eyes of her 
departed friend. ‘Oh my blessed mother,” 
exclaimed the woman, “why was I not with 
you; but it is all right; yesterday I received 
her solemn, parting bleszing.” 

Poor littl Ruth sobbed aloud, saying, 
“What shall we do now, without dear grand- 
mother, to tell us all about God and Heaven?” 
Mrs. Heaway kindly endeavored te comfort 
the aietod child, by telling her that she would 
meet her grandmother, ayn, in that Heaven 
of which she had so often told her, if she 
would bea good child, and remembor her in- 


structions. Mrs. H. then offered the woman 
whose name was Mrs. Coles, the assistance of 
her female servants, and requested her to send 
to her house, for every thing that was necessary 

Mrs. H. and her young friends then took fi 
last look at the aged saint, and hastened home 
to despatch the servants whose services were 
needed. They pursued their way back to the 
mansion-house in silence; Mary and Thorntog 
had been awe-struca, and overwhelmed, by the 
solemnity of the scene, and Mrs. Hanway 
deeply interested and affected. ; 

After they arrived, and Mrs. Hanway had 
given the necessary orders, she joined her 
young visiters. ‘‘I did not think,” said she, 
“that I was taking you to witness the closin 
scene of that venerable woman’s life; but Ire. 
joice that Providence has so ordered events, and 
hope the impression on your minds, will be f 
vorable and lasting.” 

‘© Oh my dear aunt!” exclaimed Thornton, 
“T would gladly have changed places with that 
poor dying woman; I never before felt the 
value of religion. While she was uttering that 
last, mest solemn prayer, I resolved to seek for 
the truth, and to not rest till firmly establish. 
ed. You must guide, you must assist me to 
keep this sacred resolution.” “TI will do what 
I can, Frederick, but-you must look to God for 
assistance.—Repentance is your first duty — 
Read the Bible with prayerful attention, and 
the spirit of God will enlighten your understand- 
ing, and renovate your heart.” 
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MORALITY. 


From the Youth’s Journal. 
THE MUSIC BOY. 

There is hardly any trait in the character of 
4 person which renders him more amiable, 
than civil behaviour towards others with whom 
hehas to do. In whatever station he is placed, 
he is sure to derive advantages from such con- 
duct. Ifhe is rich, a civil and courteous de- | 
‘Meanour will command the esteem of his| 
equals, and the respect of his inferiors. If he | 
Dea trader, a polite carriage and behaviour, 
will go far to secure him the favours of his cus- 
fomers, to extend his connexions and to in- 
crease his wealth. And ifhe is poor, he will, 
often find this kind of behaviour to be the very | 


| the days of his life, 


means of his advancement toa superior sta- 
tion; and it will not only be useful to him in 
his general pursuits, but there are sometimes 
particular occasions when it will be found of 
especial benefit to him. 

The followingshort narrative will furnish an | 
instance of this kind. Last summer, 2 party of | 
strolling musicians went from L to M. cs 
where they continued for some time, and then | 
removed to another place, leaving behind them 
a little boy whom tley had brought from L—, 
and who had played the tambarine for them 
during their stay at M When they de- 
parted, they gave him no more than three shil- 
lings, with which he was left in a strange place 
without any prospect of getting a livelihood.— 
In these circumstances, he applied to the cap- 
tain of one of the packets which sailed from 
M. , told him his situation, and offered him 
the three shillings to take him to L . The 
captain took compassion on him, and generous- 
ly gave him his passage. ‘The civility of his 
behaviour, and his readiness to do any thing 
to oblige both the captain and his passengers, 
so effectually secured their good will, that they 
not only gave him provision for the whole 
voyage, but collected a sumof money, with 
which he purchased some clothes, and a gentle- 
man who was one of' the passengers, was so 
well pleased with him, that he took him into 
his service, His diligence and assiduity, to- 
gether with his obliging and respectful con- 




















duct, gained him the esteem and regard both 


of his master and his fellow servants, and he 
is now in a fair prospect of rising to a superior 
station in the family. 

Dick Snarl was a lad wko could hardly ever 
speak a civil word to any one. He read this 
story, but it produced no good effect upon him. 
He is still a churl, despised by all who know 
him, and is likely to continue in poverty all 
Crito. 
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NARRATIVE. 





From the Richmond Visitor. 
THE VOTARY OF PLEASURE. 


I will mention a circumstance that was rela- 
ted to me many years since, at the time of its 
occurrence in the neighborhood where | resided. 
There were then, it is true, few real Ciristians 
in our country, but some rare specimens exist- 
ed in the humble walks of life, of devout believ- 
ers and professors of our blessed religion.— 
One of these was a lady who had felt keen 
adversity, and found comfort under various 
tribulations, from believing and practising evan- 
gelical christianity. She had only two chil- 
dren: ason, whose immoral conduct had been 
the chief source of her troubles, and a daugh- 
ter, whose gentle docile character gave prom- 
ise of future excellence. This girl grew up, 
beautiful and graceful, just before the death of 
her father, who insisted on sending her to the 
village dancing school. In spite of the tears 
and expostulations of the pious mother, to whom 
such an act seemed little short of sacrilege, 
the victim was decorated with all the earnings 
ofa doating father, and led to the altar of 
worldly folly. Her beauty was so remarkable, 
and her natural graces so improveable, that 
she soon excelled all competitors, and was 
considered the unrivalled belle of the village. 
Atthis crisis her father died, and the poor 
widow was enabled te draw her child, from the 
fiery furnace of temptation. In the agony of 
her multiplied distresses she sought with 
some success, to imbue the mind of her daugh- 
ter with that faith which was the sole comfort 
of her existence. The docile girl lent a wil- 
ling ear to explanations of divine truth, which 
satisfied her understanding, and filled her heart 
with pure and holy emotions. 

She was on the point of making a public pro- 
fession of christianity, (two years after the death 
of her father) when the village in which she 
lived was agitated by preparations for great 
festivities. Some rich men in their overflow- 
ing benevolence, determined to give their fel- 
low creatures an opportunity of committing sin 
and folly by having a horse race in the vicin- 
age, All hearts were palpitating with expecta- 
tions of unusual pleasure, for a ball was to be 
given by the successful person, or as he was 
termed, the victor over the field. The poor 
widow shuddered as she witnessed the rapid 
progress of this much dreaded evil. To com- 
plete her uneasiness, a brother of her husband’s 
came to town with his only daughter, and took 
up his abode beneath her quiet roof. This 
man was himself a horse jocky, and his daugh- 
ter an ardent votary of second hand fashions 
and graces. Tho widow soon found that her 
chance of making head against the torrent was 
small. Her brother-in-law fell into raptures at 
the sight of his niece’s beauty, and declared 
that he would be at the expense of equipping her 
like his own child, and that she should eclipse 
all the women of rank and fashion in the ball 
room. 

The poor girl was at first unwilling to lend 
an ear to these follies, but she had always de- 
lighted in dancing, and on this occasion suffer- 
ed her better judgment to be overruled. "Tis 

ut for once mother, said she, and to please 
my uncle—nay! to avoid giving him incura- 


ble offence! Believe me, I shall not suffer my | 


head to be turned by one night of gaiety—/ 
Pray for me, mother, that this compliance with 
the will of my Father’s brother, may not pro- 
duce evil consequences. My child, said the 
distressed mother, I dare not so word my sup-| 
plication. It isin compliance with your own 
will that you thus venture on the tempter’s 
own ground, and in this open act of disobedi- 
ence to your heavenly Father, I cannot lend my 
aid toexcuse or extenuate your guilt. -I have 





prayed, I will still pray that you may not ven- 
ture farther in this matter, but if you do, the| 
responsibility must rest with yourself. But: 
mother, the scriptures say themselves, “there is_ 
atime todance.” So they say in thesame place, : 
‘there is a time to make war, a time to hate.” | 
The wise man means that all sins and follies 
will have their seasons, but he does not there- 
fore advocate sin and folly. Oh, beware, my 
child, and let the same scriptures tell you, “ that 
he who hardeneth his neck under reproof shall 
be destroyed, and ¢hat suddenly.” ‘These are 
fearful words for us to'part with, my child.— 
Ob, heed my reproof, and do not harden your 
neck Mother, said the perplexed girl, I have 
promised my uncle to go to this unlucky ball, 
and I cannot break my promise without in- 
curring his resentment. He has been so kind, 
that it would seem ungrateful to thwart him in 
this trifle. Oh, my daughter, said the widow, 
holding her hands to her ears, “let me not 
hear you use such awful language! Can it be 
you who call this sina trifle? Go, if you will, 
but make nomore vain attempts to pervert right 
reason, lest you add to your own condemna- 
tion.” 

It was indeed with reluctance, that the al 
fectionate daughter left her mother under such 
circumstances, but she had surrendered her 
better judgment for the time, and created for 
herself an imaginary necessity, by which she 
suffered herself to be controlled. She was 
much admired, and so often solicited to dance, 
that in the course of the evening, her blood be- 
came painfully overheated. She found the 
temperature of the ball room so oppressive, that 
she determined to retreat into a little back 
porch, to which spot her partner conducted her. 
Asshe swept rapidly along, panting with heat, 
and impatient to breathe a cooler atmosphere, 
she encountered an awkward servant who was 
entering witha pitcher of water. He wasmore 
than half intoxicated; and as he staggered out 
ofthe young Jady’s way, the contentsof the pitch- 
er were discharged full in her panting and over- 
heated bosom. The sudden revulsion of phy- 
sical feeling ocelfijioned by this accident was al- 
most instantly fatal. A violent ague termina- 
ted inconvulsions, and before the dawn of day, 
this lovely and interesting girl expired in the 
arms of her almost distracted mother !!—Her 
reason seemed to be overcome by the rapid 
progress of the disease, but she was heard to 
articulate with difficulty the word “ suddenly.” 
The by-standers thought she alluded to her 
own rapidly approaching dissolution; but the 
agonized mother remembered the awful denun- 
ciation she had so prophetically pronounced at 
parting, and believed that her dying child was 
reminding her of its application. — The cirewm- 
stances of this story are true, and in my mind 
aofully impressive. 

Who can say, I will serve God to-morrow, 





when we know not what a day may -bring 
forth? Let me entreat you not to cease in 
your endeavors to make your young friend re- 
linquish her present conformity to the forbid- 
den things of this world. Remind her of the 
uncertainty of that existence which she ven- 
tures to portion out in seasons of self-indul- 
gence, as if she was assured that enough of it 
would remain after her unholy waste of flect- 
ing time, to work out her salvation,—Besides, 
who would sit down content with such mea- 
gre attainments in holiness, as are implied by 
areadiness to conform to worldly practices ? 
Surely, we cannot consider ourselves as safe, 
until these desires have been utterly cast out 
from our renewed hearts, Advise her to try 
the following experiment. Let her lay out the 
money with which she is accustomed to adorn 
herself for a ball, in charity, and stay at home to 
enjoy the luxury of doing good. When she re- 
flects that the nakedness of the indigent may 
be clothed from the trimmings of the vain, she 
will be better able to compromise matters with 
her vanity. Ifshe does not find this expedient 
successful, I fear she is not thoroughly convinc- 
edof the necessity of an entire change of heart. 
If she loves to adorn her person better than to 
relieve distress, she has certainly not sufficient- 
ly pondered the meaning of these words, ‘In 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, 
ye did it unto me.” Yours, wc. 
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‘NARRATIVE, 


Fromthe Alvany Christian Register. 

Mr. Hoffman,—I send you for ‘insertion in the Regis- 
tex, the following well-written narrative from the pen of 
one of our female teachers, felieving that it will be read 
with interest, and hoping that it may increase our zeal in 
thecause of Sabbath Schools. A FRIEND, 

HOPEFUL CONVERSION OF A SABBATH 

SCHOLAR. 

The following interesting case ofa child in 
one of our Sabbath Schools in this city, having 
come under the observation of one of the teach- 
ers, has been requested for publication. The 
hope that its narration may arrest the attention 
of other children, and cause them to Remem- 
ber now their Creator in the days of their Youth, 
and thus bring Glory to Him who has redeem- 
ed uswith his own precious blood, has alone 
induced a compliance with the request. The 
teacher is in the habit of spending a short time 
before the school closes, in personal conversa- 
tion with her little charge. On one of these oc- 
casions, whilst directing them to the cross, on 
which their Saviour bled and died for sinners, 
she observed much feeling manifested by the 
children, particularly by one, A C—, 
alittle girl eleven years of age: she shed many 
tears, and listened to these precious truths with 
the deepest interest. A short time after, she 





became ill—was absent from the school some | 


time. The Lord used-this sickness as a means 
of moro deoply impressing her mind,leading her 
more earnestly to seek his face.-When she 
recovered and returned tothe school, the teach- 
er endeavored to improve the dispensation, by | 
urging her to give herself to her Saviour, &c. , 
On another occasion, whilst pursuing the sub- 
ject, she told her teacher, she thought that she 
had an interest in the blood of her Saviour. 
Fearing that she was resting on a sandy founda- 
tion, instead of the Rock of ages, and was de- 
ceiving herself, she was asked more particular- : 
ly to give, if she could, a reason of the hope 
that was in her: to tell why she thought her- 
selfachild of God. Her teacher begged her 
totreat her with confidence, and as a friend 
who felt deeply interested in her, &c. Her 
eyes filled with tears—her voice trembled, but ' 
with a manner that indicated that she knew in 


' times a day. 


enjoyed peace in believing? She replied, that 
her mind felt entirely relieved—that she never 
felt so happy as when in prayer, that she prayed 
three or four times a day, and was always hap- 
py when thus engaged. The next Sabbath 
when the teacher met her little charge, she 
missed from their number,, this interesting 
child. Her sister who also belongs to the class, 
took her seat next to her, and said, ‘‘ A. is sick, 
she thinks that she is going to die, and wants 
you to come and see her.” This was painful 
intelligence to her, whose feelings had become 
deeply interested in this dear child. The night 
before she asked her mother ifshe thought she 
would go to heaven if she died, &c.—The next 
day her teacher went to see her, she was alone 
when she entered the room, she received her 
with a smile of joy, took her hand and pressed 
it with affection. Disease had faded her cheek, 
but the expression of her eye was mild, peaceful 
and happy. It indicated .that her peace was 
made with God—that the love of Christ was 
shed abroad in her heart—that this lamb was 
gathered into the fold of the great Shepherd of 
souls, The family consisted of the Father, 
(who had the day previous returned after a 
long absence,) Mother and three little girls, 
(two of their number had recently been remov- 
ed bydeath.) The mother soon after came in, 
and addressing the teacher said, “ I am happy 
you are come; my little daughter has for some 
days anxiously desired to see you, and I believe 
that next to her mother she loves you." With all 
‘the simplicity of a child,-the little girl said, “I 
love you very much, and pray for you three 
” This is mentioned to show that 
the Sabbath School teacher is not without her 
reward in this apparently self-denying duty. 
These expressions of regard from those we have 


_the privilege of instructing, both humbles and 


animates the heart, and, when we feel that 
the sufficiency is of Christ, induces us to ex- 
claim, “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory.” To zeturn to 
the interesting scene that presented itself, the 
teacher then asked the child whether she could 
still trust ber Saviour; with a smile she said 
‘yes Tcan,” that she was comfortable and hap- 


py when she was not in great pain; she then 


whom she believed, she replied, ‘1 know that : 


Jesus Christ died to save lost sinners, and I ' 


feel that he will save me, as well as any other 
sinner.” 
that such was the case.—‘‘In the Bible.”— 
““When youcommit sins what do you dothen ?” 


—"T repent and go to my Saviour in prayer.” | 


he joy that raised a loftier note of praise in 


nessed the grace of God, in the hopeful salva- 
tion of this dear child. She feltas ifshe could 
adopt the language of Him who spake as nev- 
cr man spake,and say, “I thank thee, O Fath- 
er, Lord of heaven and earth, because thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 





sion that she should not recover. 


asked her if she did not find prayer sweet, (the 
duty and nature of which she frequently endeav- 
ored to impress on her mind,) she said she did, 
and to prove that she did, and had faith in its 


Sh i hed wh Re lesen efficacy, she suid,that sometimes when she had 
e was then asked where she learnt | 


been in great pai and distress, she had prayed 
to God; that he heard her, and had removed it. 
She also said she hoped she would be well enough 
to attend school the next Sabbath. Her mother 


‘mentioned that she had d perfect sub- 
Heaven, was responded to by her, who wit-; Sar ean ia ora oboe rarer 


mission to the will of God, either to live, or die, 
asHe saw best, though she was under the impres- 
She begged 
her mother to establish family worship, and to 


-ask a blessing and return thanks at meals, 


dent, and hast revealed them unto babes—' 


Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” On the succeeding Sabbath after the 
interesting conversation took place, which has 

een mentioned, the teacher again saw this lit- 
tle gitl at the school, her countenance indica- 


that she would feel so much happier if she 
would— I wish I hada Father that could do 
it,” said she, ‘ but now mother he is from home, 
you must.” The poor mother mentioned this 
with tears in her eyes. She was urged tocom- 
ply with her child’s request—told of the bles- 
sings that were promised at the family altar— 
thateven her prayers might come up as sweet 


ted joy and peace. She asked her how she incense before the mercy seat of Him who had 


had passed the last week 


; whether she had acknowledged himself to be the prayer hearing 


and prayer answering God. In further conver- 
sation it was discovered, that she too had a hope 
in her Saviour, but from some cause had never 
confessed him before men. The mother added 
that some little girls in the neighborhood, had 
been unkind to her daughter, and refused to play 
with her, but when she was taken sick, she 
said, ‘ Mother, if I should get weil, [ would not 
wish to play with those little girls any more, 
because they do not always speak the truth; but 
now I wish you would send for them to come 
and see me, that we may become friends;” her 
mother did asshe was requested, but the chil- 
dren refused tocome. She asked her teacher 
ifshe would sing her some Hymns, named one 
in particular which spoke much of the loving 
kindness and tender mercies of her dear Re- 
deemer, Whilst one was read to her, her eyes 
filled with tears, but, they were the tears of 
love and joy—she said that not one doubt 
clouded her mind as to her final acceptance— 
she was then asked if she thought she would go 
to heaven ifshe died, witha smile of sweet as- 
surance she said, “ yes Ido.” One of her class- 
mates had been to sec her a few minutes previ- 
ous, she had urged her to attend tothe-concerns 
of her soul. Asthe teacher was returning home, 
her heart was raised in gratitude te the great 
Author of light and love, for the privilege of 
witnessing these triumphs of faith; her own 
faith was increased, her heart glowed with love 
to Him who was faithful to his promises and 
faithful to his Son. A Teacnrr. 
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MISCELLANY. 


A Well Drawn Conclusion.—Abulleda, the 
Arabian philosopher of the desert, being asked 
how he came to know that there was a God.?—~ 
*¢ In the same way,” said be, “as I know by 
the prints that are made in the sand, whether a 
man ora beast has passed before me. Do not,” 
he added, “the heavens, by the splendour of 
the stars; the world, by the immensity of its 
extent; and the sea, by the infinity of the 
waves that it rolls, sufficiently make known the 
power and the greatness of their author ?” 


—-ewea—- 

Touching Memorial of Affection.—The late 
Bishop Heber, in the narrative of his journey 
through the upper province of his diocese, re- 
lates that one of his boatmen every day set - 
apart a certain portion of his rice, and bestow- 
ed iton the birds, saying, ‘It is not I, but my 
child that feeds you.” THe had lost an only 
son some years before; and the boy having 
been in the custom of feeding the birds in this 
way, the parent never omitted doing so at sune 
set, in his name. 


| Politeness.—Tiue politeness is modest, un- 
|pretending and generous. Its appearance is 
not striking—because a truly polite person, 
while acting courteously, would endeavour to 
conceal it. It engages a man to esteem his 
neighbor, because he thinks it manlier to de- 
scend alittle than to degrade another. 


—-Qe— 

Proverbs.—If the best man’s faults were 
written on his forehead, it would make him 
pull his hat over his eyes. 

If they say you are good, ask yourself if 
it be true. 

He who resolves to amend, has God on his 
side. 

Slanderers are the devil’s bellows to blow 
up contention. 

Small faults indulged, are little thieves that 
let in greater. 
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Idleness.—“ Be wise to-day ; ‘tis madness to 
defer.” tis certain that life cannot be of long 
duration at any rate, and accident or disease 
may shorten its brevity ; itis therefore requisite 
that what is necessary to be done, be done with 
activity, while yet we may call the day our 
own, Memory and anticipation are both the 
friends of industry; while idleness blushes to 
fook back, and trembles to look forward. The 
true way to be happy is to be well and con- 
stantly employed; but none are so wretched 
as they who have nothing todo; who postpone 
the execution of petty duties, until, by constant 
accumulation, they have grown into mountains, 
which the beholder looks upon with feelings of 
mingled apprehension and remorse. 

Kio-~ 

The Poor and the Rich.—A son sitting on 
the tomb of his father, who had left him an 
enormous estate, observing a poor boy near the 
grave of his deceased father, addressed him in 
the following unfeeling and heartless manner: 
“The tomb of my father is of marble—his epi-' 
taph is written in letters of gold—and the pave- 
ment round about itis of mosaic work—but' 
how is your father’s tomb constructed? Two: 
bricks, one at the head, and another at the feet, : 
and a few handfuls of earth upon his body.”— 
The ‘poor man’s son answered, “ Hold thy 
peace—it may be, that at the resurrection, ere 
thy father shall be able to remove the vast pile 
.of stones under which he lies buried, my fath- 
er may have arrived at Paradise.” ‘The rich 
man’s son was silent. . 
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THE CANARY-BIRD. 


Canary-birds to sell! Who'll buy my Cana- 
ry-birds? Fine Canary birds! Thus cried a 
man passing by the house of little Jessy, who, 
hearing him, ran to the window, and looking in- 
tothe street, saw that it was a birdseller carry- 
ing upon his head a large cage full of Canary- 
birds. They jumped so nimbly from perch to 
perch, and chirped so sweetly, that Jessy, in 
the eagerness of her curiosity, was near falling 
owtof the window, while she endeavoured to 
have a nearer view of them. 

Will you buy a Canary-bird, Miss? said the 
birdman to her. Perhaps I may, answered 
Jessy; but that does not depend on me entirely. 
Stop, Sir; I will go and ask my papa’s leave. 
The man promised to stop, and seeing a bench 
on the other side of the street, laid down his 
cage there and stood by the side of it. Jessy, 
inthe mean time, ran to her father’s room, and 
entered it quite out of breath, saying, Come 
here, papal quick! make haste! 

Mr. Gower. And what isthe hurry ? 

Jessy. There is a man in thestreet that sells 
Canary-birds, I dare say he has more than a 
hundred. He carries a great cage full of them 
on his head. 

Mr, Gower. 
s0 glad? 

Jessy. Ah! pape; because,—that is, if you 
will give me leave. I should like ta buy one. 

* Mr. Gower. And have you money enough! 

Jessy, Oyes in my purse, 

ifr, Gower. But who will feed the poor bird? 

Jessy. I will, papa, myself. You'll see, it 
will be glad to be my bird. . 

Mr, Gower. Ah! Iam afraid—— 

Jessy. Of what, papa? 

Mr. Gower. That you will let him die of 
hunger or thirst. 

Jessy. Elet him die of hunger or thirst? 
Oh! no, certainly I shan’t. Nay. I will never 
touch my own breakfast, before my bird has 
had his. . 

Mr. Gower. Jessy! Jessy! you know you 
are very giddy ; and then you have only to neg- 
lect him one day. . 

Jessy promised her father so fairly and coax. 
ed him so much, that Mr. Gower consented at 
last to his daughter’s request. He crossed the 
street, leading her by the hand; and when 
they came np to the cage, they chose the pret- 
uest Canary-bird in it; a male of the most 
rey yellow, with a little black tuft on his 
head. ‘ 

Who was ever so happy as Jessy then? She 
held her purse to her father, that he might pay 
for the bisd. Mr. Gower then took money out 
of his own, ‘to buy a handsome cage with draw- 
crs, and a glass water-cup. Jessy had nosoon- 
er given the Canary-bird possession of its pal- 
ace than she ran to every part of the house, 
calling her mamma, her sisters, and all the ser- 
Vants, and showing them the bird which her fa- 
ther had been so good as to buy her. 

When any of her friends came to see her,the 
first words were, Do you know I have the pret- 
test Canary-bird in the world? he is yellow as 
gold, and has alittle black crest like the plumes 
ofmamma’s hat. Come, I will show bim to you; 

ismame is Cherry, ~ 


And why does that make you 


The bird was quite happy under Jessy’s care. 
The first thing that she thought of in the morn- 
ing was to give him fresh seed, and the clearest 
water. Whenever there was any cake at table, 
Cherry had his part of it first She had always 
some bits of sugar in store for him, and his 
cage was garnished with a variety of fresh 
greens. Cherry was not ungrateful tor all these 
attentions, He soon learned to distinguish 
Jessy; and the moment he heard her step in 
the room, what fluttering of his wings! what 
incessant chirpings ! 

At the end of a week he began to sing, and 
produced the most delightful music. Some- 
times he swelled his little notes to such a length, 
that one would have thought he must expire 
from fatigue; then, after pausing a moment, 
he would begin again sweeter than ever, with 
atone so clear and brilliant that he could be 
heard allover the house. Jessy passed whole 
hours in listening to him as she sat by his cage. 
She sometimes would let her work fall out of 
her hands to gaze at him, and, after he had en- 
tertained her with a sweet song, she regaled 
him in her turn with a tune upon the bird-organ, 
which he would endeavour to imitate. 

These pleasures, however, became familiar 

to Jessy. Her father, one day, made her a 
present ofa book of prints, and she was sc 
agreeably taken up with it, that Cherry began 
to be neglected. He would chirp the moment 
he saw Jessy though ever so far off, but she an- 
swered him not. 
. Almost a week had passed since he had eith- 
er tresh greens or biscuit: ° Te epootcd the 
sweetest airg that Jessy had taught him, ahd 
composed new ones for hey, but in vain. The 
truth was, Jessy’s thoughts were otherwise en- 
gaged. Her birth-day came on, when her fa- 
ther gave her a great jointed doll. This doll, 
which she called Columbine, completely ban- 
ished all thoughts of Cherry. From morning 
till night she was busied with nothing but 
dressing and undressing Miss Columbine, talk- 
ing to her, and carrying her up and down the 
room. am 

The poor bird was very happy to get séme 
food towards evening. ‘Sometimes it happen- 
ed that he was obliged to wait for it till the 
next day. At length, one day when Mr. Gow- 
er was at table and cast his eye accidentally 
upon the cage, he saw the Canary-bird lying 
upon its breast, and panting for breath. Its 
feathers were ruffled, and it seemed contract- 
ed allin alump. Mr. Gower went close up 
to it; but no more fond chirpings! The poor 
little creature had scarcely strength enough to 
breathe. 

Jessy, cried Mr. Gower, what is the matter 
with your Canary-bird? Jessy blushed. Why, 
papa, I—somehow, forgot;—and allin a trem- 
ble she ran to fetch the box ofseed. Mr. Gow- 
er took down the cage, and examined the draw- 
er and the water-cup. Alas! Cherry had nota 
single grain, nor a drop of water. Ah! poor 
bird! cried Mr. Gower; you have fallen into 
cruel hands! If TI had foreseen this, I should 
never have bought you. 

All the company rose from the table holding 
up their hands, and crying, Poor bird! Mr. 
Gower put some seed into the drawer, and fill- 
ed the cup with fresh water, but had much dif- 
ficulty in bringing Cherry back to life. Jessy 
left the table, and went up into her chamber, 


crying,and made her handkerchief wet with her 
tears. 

The next day Mr. Gower ordered the bird to 
be carried out ofthe house, and given as a pres- 
ent to the son of Mr. Mercer, his neighbour, 
who was considered a very careful boy, and 
would pay more attention to him than Jessy 
had done. But, to hear the little girl's com- 
plaints and expressions of sorrow! Ah! my 
dear bird! my poor Cherry ! Indeed E-promise 
you faithfully, papa, that I will never forget 
him a single moment as long as I live. Only 
leave him with me this once. 

Mr. Gower suffered himself at length to be 
touched with Jessy’s entreaties, and gave her 
back the Canary-bird, but not without a severe 
reprimand for her negligence, and the strictest 
injunctions as to the future. This poor little 
creature, says he, is shut up, and therefore not 
able to provide for its own wants. 

Whenever you want any thing, you can ask 
for it; but Cherry cannot make people under- 
stand his language. Ifever you let him suffer 
hunger or thirst again At these words 
Jessy shed a flood of tears. She took her pa 
pa’s hand, but her grief was so full that she 
could not utter a word. Now Jessy was once 
more mistress of Cherry, and Cherry was sin- 
cerely reconciled with Jessy. 

About a month after, Mr. Gower was obliged 
to gointo the country for a few days with his 
lady. Jessy, Jessy, said he, in parting with 
his daughter, I earnestly recommend poor Cher- 
ry to your care. Her parents were scarcely got 
ititu the carriage-‘iion Jessy ran to the cage, 
and carefully provided the bird with every thing 
necessary. 

Tn a few hours after, her time began to hang 
heavy. She sent for some of her acquaintance, 
and soon recovered her cheerfulness. They 
went out to walk together, and at their return 
spent part of the evening in playing at blind- 
man’s buff and four corners, After that they 
danced. In fine, the little company broke up 
very late, and Jessy went to bed much fatigued. 

The next morning she awoke by break of 
day, and began thinking on the amusements of 
the evening before. Ifher governess had let 
her, she would have run as soon as she got up, 
to see the Miss M&irshals, but was obliged to 
wait till dftér dinner. However, she had scarce- 
ly finished it,"before she desired to be conduct- 
ed to their house; and Cherry !—he was oblig- 
ed to stay at home alone, and to fast. 

The following day was also spent in amuse- 
ments ;—and Cherry !—he was forgotten again. 
It was the same the third day: and Cherry !|— 
who could think of him in the midst of such 
diversions? The fourth day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gower returned from the country. Jessy had 
thought very little about their return. Her fa- 
ther had scarcely inquired after her health, be- 
fore he asked, How is Cherry? Very well, cried 
Jessy, a little confused; and she run towards 
the cage to carry him some water, 

- Alas! the poor little creature was no more, 
He laid upon his back, with his wings spread 
and his bill open. Jessy screamed out and 
wrung her hands, Every one inthe house ran 
up, and was eye-witness of the disaster, Ah! 
poor bird! cried Mr. Gower ; how painful has 
your death been! If I had wrung your head off 
the day that I went into the country, you would 
have had but the pain of a moment, whereas 
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now you have endured for several days the pangs 
of hunger and thirst, and have died in a long 
and cruel agony. 

However, you are still happy in being deliv- 
cred from the hands of sopitilessa guardian.— 
Jessy would have hid herself: she would have 
given all her play things, and all her pocket- 
money, to purchase the life of Cherry ; but it | 
was then too late. 

Mr. Gower took the bird, and had its skin 
stuffed and suspended from the ceiling. Jessy 
did not dare to look at it: her eyes were filled 
with tears whenever she chanced to perceive | 
it, and every day she entreated her father to | 
remove it from her sight. 

Mr. Gower did not consent, till after many 
supplications on her part; and whenever Jessy 
showed any mark of inattention or giddiness, 
the bird was hung up again in its place, and 
every body would say in her hearing, Poor Cher- 
ry! what a cruel death you suffered ! 
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NARRATIVE, 


THE PILGRIM OF INDIA. 

The inimitable Mrs. Sherwood, in her zeal to benefit the 
natives of India, has written an Indian Pilgrim's Pro- 
gresy, much after the manner of Bunyan, substituting 
Indian manners, scenery,and customs for English. ‘The 
following is the concluding chapter. 

CHAPTER Vil. 

Showing how the Pilgrims arrived at the Land 
of Beulah and pitched their tents there, in 
joyful expectation of the Messenger, who was 
to summon them to cross the River of Death; 
with an account of the glorious descent of the 
company into the River, with what befell 
them on the opposite Shere. 

I will ransom ‘them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death; O death, I will be thy plagues ; 
Ograve, f will be thy destruction.—Hosea xiii: 14. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that because of the 
light of the moon, the pilgrims were enabled 
to go on all the next night without halting or 
delay. And behold, before the break of day 
they were in the land of Beulah: for although 
the morning had not yet dawned, the venera- 
ble bishop perceived their situation by the ex- 
ceeding freshness of the morning air, and the 
delightful odour of the flowers. Then did he 
give commandment to the musicians and sing- | 
ers, and they began to sing aloud, so that the 
whole Iand rang with the voice of praise. And 
ihe words of their anthem were these:—* And | 
the redeemed shall come with singing unto | 
Zion; and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head: they shall obtain gladness and joy; and | 
sorrow and mourning shull Ace away. -Teaich 
i: 11. 

And behold, as the morning brake, and the | 
rays of the sun began to shoot above the woods, | 
the pilgrims were ravished with the excellent | 
beauty of the country; for the land was abun- 
dantly watered with running streams and 
fountains, which the Lord had caused to brea 
forth, So there being no draught, the grass 
was exceedingly grecn; and there were trees of 
every kind which are agreeable to the eye, all 
bearing fruits of delicious flavor; the flowers 
also appeared on the earth. Moreover it was 
the time of the singing of birds, and the voice 
of the turtle was heard inthe land. Here were 
the roses of Sharon, more lovely far than those 
which grow in the fields of Bahar, and grapes 
more delicious than the grapes of Schiras; for 
the Lord lifteth up the light of his countenance 
upon this land, neither doth he at any time for- 
sake it. 

And when the inhabitants of the land heard 
the joyful voices of the pilgrims, they arose in 
haste and came forth to meet them: and hav- 
ing saluted them as children of the kingdom, 
they brought them unto their dwelling places, 
which being situated among groves of trees, 
and near fountains and waterfalls, were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. From this lovely Jand, over 
the black river, the River of Death, which is 
upon the border of it, the pilgrims had a view 
of the celestial city. It was an indistinct view 
indeed, because of the weakness of their nat- 
ural eyes; but withal so lovely, and so glori- 
ous; that some of the pilgrims became quite 
sick and faint from desire, even from their 
ardent longing to be absent from the body, and 
Present withthe Lord; insomuch that they said 


one to another, “To live is Christ; but to 
die is gain; we desire therefore to depart, 
which is far better.’* (Phil. i; 21, 23.) Never- 
theless, they were made willing to wait the 
Lord’s good time. ; 

“The venerable leader then erected his tab-. 
ernacle in a very fair field in the land Beulah, 
where there were many palm trees, and springs , 
of water, and where the grass and flowers, by 
reason of the dew from heaven, were ever fiesh | 
and green.. The pilgrims also pitched their , 
tents around the tabernacle, among the trees; 
where I observed that they assembled themselves 
for prayer and praise every day, atmorning and 
evening tide. And thus they waited till the 
messenger should arrive to call them away. 

Now the first messenger who appeared stop- | 
ped at the tent-door of him who was the leader 
of the pilgrims. He brought with him, as a 
token, the signet of his Lord; and he bound 
the signet upon the arm of the old man. 

The venerable pastor then gave notice to his 
people of his approaching change, saying, “I, 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. TI have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteouspess, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto all them that love his appearing.” 2'Tim. 
iv: 6, 8. 

So their faithful leader went down to the 
river-side, even to the River of Death; and his 
people went with him, weeping. ‘And behold, 
before heentered the river, he raised his hands 
upwards, and said, f‘O Lord, my Redeemer, I 
atl) WINMB, yeu, EF cojuine tv depart: in hum- 
ble hope of entering into that rest which re- 
mains for thy people. Thou hast shown me 
the path of life, and supported me therein unto 
the present day. And now, 1 go down to the 
grave without fear, still looking unto thee, who 
art the Resurrection and the Life; whom I 
have hitherto known only in part, but whom I 
shall shortly know, even as also I am known. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; but thou, O 
God, art the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever. And here, my children, here, 
at the moment of my departure, here, with my 
dying breath, -I declare, that I have no confi- 
dence, no hope, no trust for future happiness in 
any of my own works or deservings; all my right- 
eousness has been as filthf rags, and such, as I 
dare not to appear in before the judgment seat 
of Christ; but I shall appear with confidence 
clad in the robe of my Redeemer’srightcousness, 
and. decorated with his garment of salvation.— 
And ye, my children, my beloved children, 
abide in him, I beseech you, “that when he shall 
all appear, ye may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before himathiscoming.” 1 John ii:28, 

And now, because the messenger of death 
was urgent, the venerable man could add no 
more; so the black waves rolled over him, and 
for awhile, I lost sight of him. Methought 
then, in my dream, that one came and anojat- 
ed my eyes with eye-salve; and this eye:salve 
is called faith. And when my eyes were an- 
ointed, I could see such things as before my 
heart had never been able to conceive. I saw 
beyond the black river, even the River of 
Death, a region of such glorious beauty and 
brightness as allows of no adequate descrip- 
tion. And behold, my eyes could distinguish 





in the midst of this blaze of glory, the battle- 


. ments, the towers, and the gates of Zion, all 


shining with a splendor infinitely beyond that 
ofthe noonday sun. And behold, a glorious 


. host, even a compary of angels, and of the re- 


deemed of the sons of men, descended to the 
borders of the river, even the River of Death, 
with sound of trumpet, with shouts, and with 
hallelujahs ; and receiving the soul of the aged 
man as he arose from the River of Death, they 
bore him triumphantly through the air, crying, 
* Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of our salvation !”’ 

So they fed him through the shining portals, 
and Isaw him no more. But looking again 
towards the river, I saw Nazarene and his 
wife Parbuttee descer‘ing hand in hand to the 
river-side, having been summoried away by the 
messenger of the Lord. And tue words of his 
message were, ‘Ye have been lovely in your 
lives,and in your deaths ye shall notbe divided.”’ 

T saw then, in my dream, that as the pilgrim 
Nazarene stood on the brink of the river, he 
made a confession of his faith inthe Lord Je- 
sus Christ, in the ears of those who accompan- 
ied him—declaring unto them, how, after be- 
ing brought up in all the darkness of heathen- 
ism, he had been plucked thence, by the di- 
vine grace and favor, asa brand from the burn- 
ing; as his wife had also been. ‘“ We chose 
not him,” said the pilgrim, “but he chose us. 
He was found of us, though we sought him 
not; yea he said, ‘Behold me, behold me,’ 
while yet we were called by another name, and 
served another master.” 

Then I saw that the pilgrims knelt down 
on the river's brink, and crying, “ Lord Jesus, 
recelve_uur--spirite!” the black waves rolled 
over them, and their companions saw them no 
more. But while I looked earnestly to marie 
what would become of them, I presently per- 
ceived them rising from the waves on the oppo- 
site side of the river; where they appeared 
exceedingly beautiful and glorious, without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. And be- 
holda shining band of angels stood ready to 
receive them, who crowned them with diadems, 
putting palms into their hands, and covering 
them with robes of righteousness of a daz- 
zling whiteness, even robes that had been made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, which was 
slain from the foundation of the world. And 
the angels ascended to the gates of Zion, bear- 
ing the pilgrimson their wings, with sound of 
trumpets, and harps, and songs of praise, such 
as mortals never heard; and they cried, ‘ Glo- 
ry to the Lamb that reigneth on Mount Zion! 
Glory to God the Father! glory to God the 
Redeemer! glory to God*the Holy Ghost !”— 
So they passed the gates of Zion, and I saw - 
them no more, 

Then I awoke from my sleep: but I remem- 
bered my dream, and wrote it ina book; and 
being much affected with its extraordinary in- 
cidents, I sold all that I had, and forsook my 
father's house, determinig forthwith to associate 
myself with such as might still be going on pil- 
grimage to the City of the Living God. 


Aa 
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From the London Tract Mag. for Feb. 

LAST HOURS OF A YOUTHFUL FEMALE. 

A Practical Hlustration of Ecclesiastes xi, 1. 

The passage alluded to reads thus :—‘' Cast 
thy bread upon the waters; for thou shalt find 
it after many days.” The meaning of it is 
supposed to be—distribute thy. bread to the 


poor, and thou shalt find a reward after many. 


days; for God is not unmindful of those acts 
of mercy which are done from right motives.— 
But the passage will also bear another mean- 
ing, and then it alludes to the spiritual husband- 
man, the sower who goes forth tosow the prec- 
ious seed of the gospel, the fruit of which God 
allows him to reap at a future day ; and in this 
latter sense it is here noticed. 

In the month of December, 1824, I was re-~ 
quested to address the children at Sab- 
bath school, where I had often rendered some 
assistance before I left that neighbourhood.— 
On this occasion, about two hundred children 
were present, and dbout one hundred visiters, 
so that the room was crowded. I spoke from 
Gen. xvii, 18— Oh that Ishmael might live 
before thee!’ When I had named the pas- 
sage, I looked around on the number of juven- 
ile hearers, and the feelings of a father at the 
same moment pressing upon me, I was fora 
few moments unable to. procecd, but was at 
‘length able to address myself to my hearers.— 
Towards the close of the subject, I spoke upon 
prayer ; and observed that it consisted insome- 

“thing more than merely repeating prayers, that 
itwas a pouring out of the heart to God. It 
wasan interesting service, and many persons 
seemed much impressed. To me it was pecu- 
liarly affecting, for I was surrounded by my 
old companions in labour, and by some, who, 
from being children had become teachers: sev- 
eral of my relations and friends were also pres- 
ent. Ihad occasionally spoken of this day with 
Pleasute; but it was not until April, 1827, that 
God permitted me to know what honor he had 
put upon the address above alluded to. I was 
spending the day witha relation, when a young 
gentleman called to whom my brother was re- 
lated by marriage, to request me to accompany 
him to see his sister Naomi, aged fifteen, who 
was lying dangerously ill in a decline. I en- 
treated to know her history, when he address- 
ed me to the following effect :—‘‘ You remem- 
ber, that about two years and a half ago, you 
gave an address to the children at ~——-— Sab- 
bath school. I was present, with other mem- 
bers of the family, as visiters, and among them 
the sister who is now dangerously ill. When 
jou took the text you were much affected, 
and my sister was also much impressed at see- 
ing your feelings so wrought upon. ‘Towards 
the close of your subject, you spoke of the du- 
ty of prayer, as being a reality, a pouring out of 
theheart, My sister was impressed with the 
truth, and when the service was over, she re- 
turned home, and retiring to her room, she 
‘tied to God in secret, though only about 12 
years and a half old. After that time, it'was 

served by her mother, that she would often 
Say longer up stairs, when she went to dress, 
aa her sister; but not until lately, as she was 
*ry diffident, did she tell her mother the cause 











—she stayed behind to pray: so that she has 
been a seeker of God ever since that address, 
She has never forgotten that day, and/celdom 
hears your name mentioned without (ears.— 
She used regularly to say her prayers before,.as 
she was piously brought up; but never till 
then did she pray. She now longs to see you.” 

I observed, that I was much gratified with 
the statement now made; that I had felt much 
pleasure in what passed on the day in question, 


but did not know that I should ever hear such - 


a result; when he said, “ It proves the truth of 
the promise, ‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
and thou Shalt find it after many. days.’ ” 

T accompanied him to see his sister, and 
when I arrived at the dwelling, I was much 
interested in her appearance. She was pale, 
weak, confined to her bed, and evidently fast 
hastening to -her long home. She had been 
lying there seven weeks. After inquiring 
about her health the following conversation 
took place :—I said, “I think you heard me at 
, in December, 18247” “Yes.” “What 
effect did it produce upon your mind?” “It 
led me to pray when 1 went home.” ‘“ You 
had often said your prayers before?’ “ Yes.” 
* But you think you prayed then?” ‘ Yes.” 
* And what did you pray for? “That God 
would change my heart.” ‘Have you con- 
tinued to attend to the duty of prayer ever 
since?” ‘Yes; but not always with that care- 
‘fulness that I ought to have done.” “ Have 
you been. uneasy wheh you have not been so 
careful as you ougin io have been™ — “* Yes," 
“Is the Bible precious toyou?” ‘Yes, it is 
precious.” ‘ Do youthink you shall recover?” 
“No; I have no expectation of it.” ‘Are 
you alarmed at the thought ofdeath?” ‘Some- 
times I feel low at the thought.” ‘f What is 
the ground of your hope?’ ‘TI hope, I hope in 
Jesus, but I am such a poor creature.” (She 
wept much.) “You feel you are a sinner?” 
“Oh yes, I am sensible that I am one.” [ 
,added, “ Jesus Christ came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance ; and if 
you feel you are a sinner, you aré one of the 
‘characters whom he came to call. Is not this 
a pleasing consideration?’ ‘Yes, itis.” I 
‘then repeated the first line of that valuable 
hymn,, “Other refuge have I none,” when 
she added, with much expression, ‘“‘ Ah!— 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee!” I also 
quoted those lines of Dr. Watts, ‘‘ Why was I 
made to hear thy voice,” &c, with which she 
seemed much pleased. Still there appeared 
some fear as to the safety of her state, and the 
case of the leper appeared very niuch suited to 
her case, “ Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean.” We dwelt much upon it. She 
did not doubt the Saviour’s ability to save her, 
but she was fearful lest he should not be will- 
ing. I then endeavoured to show that she had 
ho more ground for doubting his willingness 
than his power; for his love in dying for sin- 
ners, showed his willingness to save them. I 
inquired why she wished to see me? She re- 
plied, to talk with me, and pray with me. I 
then invited her relations around her bed, 
and attempted to pray to God for her. It was 
an affecting scene, and most thankfully and af- 
fectionately she took.my hand at parting. I 
left the room adoring God for condescending 





‘to bless my labours to the good of this young 


person, and impressed with the hope that she 


will be a part of my joy and rejoicing in the last 
great day. i 
Isaw this interesting young female once 
more, when the disease was making rapid pro- 
gress in ber frame; but her hope of salvation 
| was fixed on Jesus, tho’ accompanied with much 
:fear—Afler a few weeks it pleased God to 
remove her from this world of sin, and her 
pious parents enjoy the happy satisfaction of 
believing that she is for ever with the Lord. 
Youthful reader! You may die as young. 
Oh, seek to God for the grace of Christ, and 
the teaching of his Holy Spirit, to prepare you 
to die assafely. Prayerisareality. God isa 
prayer hearing and answering God; you need 
blessings which none but God can bestow, and 
without which you must perish. Be concerned 
therefore to “seck the Lord while he may be 
found, and to call upon him while he is near.” 
Putney, England.) BE. M. 
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‘high rank among a class of religionists, who talk 
much about charity, and sincerity. He was per- 
Be fectly willing that every one should enjoy his favor- 
From the American Traveller. | ite « faith,” as well as his favorite pleasures. And 
THE VICTIM OF “INNOCENT AMUSEMENTS.” | although he hated and abhorred all the advocates 
Elizabeth Hazlewood, wasthedaughter of Charles! of “the restrictive and exclusive systems,” in 
Hazlewood, Esq., formerly a wealthy merchant in| matters of politics and religion, yet he could not 
the city of New York. She was brought up in the| help loving and admiring that ‘ amiable” and com- 
- Jap: of luxury, .and in the indulgence of every | plying sort of preachers, who follow, instead of 
harmless pleasure. Nature conferred upon her|leading the people. He was an advocate for 
beauty of person; and education, accomplish-| boundless benevolence,” ‘infinite mercy,” and 
ments of mind. She was the flower of her fath- | —— “ innocent amusements.” 
er’s family, and the favorite of all who knew her.| Of course, hisdaughter, of whom we have been 
Her disposition-and manners were no less lovely | speaking, would be likely to adopt the same no- 
and pleasing, than the external beauty and elegance | tions with her father, and to follow the dictates of 
of her person. ‘There was a sweetness in her con- | her pure feclings, whether they might lead her to 
versation and a gentleness in her address, which | the theatre or the ball room. This she did. In- 
betrayed at once the fine feelings of her heart.— | deed, from the time she was capable of enjoying | 
She was free from all affectation, and apparently | the pleasures of refined society, her life had been 
from all vanity. Though passionately fond of | nothing but a continual round of attendance on 
dress and appearance, she spent but comparative- | balls, plays and levees. She was always cither 
ly little time at the toilet, or in the contemplation of | going abroad, or expecting company at home.— 
her own beautiful image, as it appeared in the | ‘This manner of life exactly suited the natural tem- 


WARRATIVE, 


large parlor mirror. Hers was one of those “fine | 
forms” upon which almost any garment sits grace- 
fully. Her ‘ nativeloveliness,” did not need “the 
foreign aid of ornament.” She was always dressed. 
There were times, however, when she appeared un- 
commonly beautiful and prepossessing. These hap- 
pened whenever she made her appearance in a ball 
room, or ata party of pleasure. On these occa- 
sions, all her natural ease, elegance and vivacity, 
were put in requisition; her fair features and 
blooming countenance were lighted up with the 
brilliancy of her dark blue eyes. O! it’ was de-. 
lightful to see her move in the dance, or listen to 
the silver tones of her voice. Still. she never an- 
peared to be proud of herself, though her friends 
were proud of her. Nor did she ever seem to be 
clated with the consciousness of her own powers, 
or toindulge the thought, that she imparted more 
pleasure than she received. Indeed, there are but 
few females so free from the propensities of the sex, 
asshe was. Bat with all her beauty and innocence 
and accomplishments, she was comparatively ig- 
norant of the first knowledge, and destitute of the 
best principles—the knowledge of God, and the 
principles of religion. 

Perhaps this deficiency, however, may be justly 
attributed to the influence of early education and 
concurring circumstances. Her father was an 
Englishman and a protestant, But he had always 
had a predilection for republican principles, and 
had taken a deep interest in the American cause. 
He left his native country soon after he was marri- 
ed, from dislike to the government, and embarked 
for the “New World.” Immediately after his ar- 
rival in this country, he set up asa merchant in 
New York.- Here, by taking advantage of the fluc- 
tuations of the market, he in a few years acquired 
wealth enough to enable him to erect a spacious 
and superb mansion, and to live in a style agreea- 
ble to his taste. He was a man of spirit and en- 
_terprise, and sustained a high and reputable charac- 
ter asa member of society. He pretended to be a 
great promoter of learning and polite literature, and 
_was passionately fond of refined, or which he some- 
times proudly termed, “innocent amusements.’— 
Nothing delighted him more than the exhibitions | 
of the theatre, the dances ofthe ball room, and par- 
ties of parade and pleasure. Of course he and his 
family were frequent attendants on these and oth. | 
.er scenes of a like nature. He was, in short, a 
man of nioney and a man of pleasure. “ His treas- | 
ure was on theearth.” Not that he was free from 
‘all pretensions to picty. Far from it. He held a 
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perament of her mind, and she pursued it with as- 
much satisfaction and apparently as thoughtless and 
unconscious of danger, as the young fawn roams 
her native forests, or sports in the meadows. 

Thus passed away nineteen years of the short 
period of her existence here. During this time, 
she had thought but little of divine truth, and of 
course felt nothing of its heavenly inflaence.— 
She was now beyond all hope of recovery, a child 
of pleasure. The love of it had fastened on her 
heart. Besides, from the too frequent perusal of 
those fashionable books, which give such true rep- 
resentaton of unreal life, her mind had become 
filled with romantic notions, and her lively imagi- 
nation dressed up every object and scene around 
her, with beauties other than their own. She 
threw a charm around every thing. Things that 
had no beauty in the eyes of others, had much in 
hers. She could admire any thing. Nor was she 
wholly ignorant of that self-deceiving art of trans- 
formation, which was so characteristic of the Knight 
of La Mancha. 

But in justice to one whose character was not 

so much of her own forming as the result of circum- 
stances, I will as much as possible avoid specifica- 
tion. I will conclude with merely.a brief sketch of 
the history of her remaining life, which is short 
and melancholy. : 
- Deprivation of health, occasioned by Juxury of 
living and irregularity of repose, was followed by 
the partial derangement of her mind, which, like a 
bow always bent, appeared to have lost all its youth- 
ful elasticity, and to act.only in obedience to the 
strong impulse of passion. 

Disappointment in an affair of love, was to her 
who had indulged extravagant hopes with regard 
to the realities of life, the last of evils. When 
this came, (and it did come,) she gave herself whol- 
ly up to its melancholy influence— 


“ And like a worm in the bud, . 
It sweetly fed iipon her damask cheek.” 


After two years of unhappy languishment from 
the time she began to decline, much of which she 
spent in regret for the past, and in silent grief, she 
died; the evident and lamented victim—of “ inno- 
cent amusements,” Truru, 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among 
other interesting institutions, is an Asylum for the 
education of tte deafand dumb. The building is 

‘Jarge and commodious, and finely situated upon a 
commanding eminence. The present number of 
pupils is 120, who in different classes, and under 
the superintendence of several teachers, are enga- 
ged in the pursuits of knowledge. ‘They are cheer- 
ful and happy, and enjoy their intercourse with 
each other, which is carried on by the language of 
signs, and the aid of the manual alphabet. [t is 
peculiarly affecting to sce this silent assembly offer- 
ing their morning and evening prayers. Many vis- 
iters have been moved to tears, by this voiceless 
communion of young hearts with their Maker. 

Among the inmates of this mansion is one who 
particularly excites the attention of strangers. She 
as entirely deaf, dund, and blind. Wer name is Ju- 
lia Brace; and she is a native of the immediate 
neighborhood of the Asylum. She is the only in- 
stance of so great a misfortune, of which any re- 
cord is extant, except one European boy by the name 
of James Mitchell, concerning whom the celebra- 
ted philosopher, Dugald Siewart, published an in- 
teresting memoir, many years since in the Hdin- 
burgh Review. He was so irritable that few ex- 
periments could be tried for his benefit; but Julia 
Brace has been mild and docile, from her child- 
hood. : S 

She was the danghter of exceedingly poor pa- 
rents, who had several younger children, to whom 
she was in the habit of shewing such offices of 
kindness, as her own aiflicted state admitted.— 
Notwithstanding her blindness, she carly evinced 
a close observation with regard to articles of dress, 
preferring amouy those which were presented her 
as gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When 
the weather became cold, she would occasionally 
kneel on the floor of their humble dwelling, to 
feel whether the other children of the family were 
furnished with shoes or stockings, while she was 
without, and would express uneasiness at the con- 
trast. 


Seated on her little block, weaving strips of | 


thin bark, with pieces of leather, and thread, which 
her father in his processes of making shoes rejected, 
she amused herself by constructing for her cat, 
bonnets and vandykes, not wholly discordant with 
the principles of taste. Notwithstanding her pe- 
culiar helplessness, she was occasionally left’ with 
the care of the young children, while her mother 
went out to the occupation of washing. It wasen 
such occasions that little Julia evinced not only a 
inaternal solicitade, buta skill in domestic levisla- 
tion, which could not have been rationally expected. 
On one occasion she discovered that her sisters had 
broken a piece of crockery, and imitating what she 
supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand 
upon the eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining 
that she wept, she immediately took her in her 
arms, and with the most persevering tenderness 
soothed her into good humour and confidence. Her 
parents were at length relieved from the burden of 
her maintenance, by some charitable individuals 
who paid the expenses of her board with an el- 
derly matron, who kept asehsol for smail children. 
Here her sagacity was continually on the stretch to 
comprehend the nature of their emyloyments, and, 
as far as possible to imitate them. Observing thata 
Great part of their time was occupied with books, 





she often held one before her sightless eyes with 
long patience. She would a'so spread a newspa- 
per forher favourite kitten, and putting her finger 
on its mouth, and perceiving that it did not move 
like those of the scholars when reading, would shake 
the little animal, to express displeasure at its indo- 
lence and obstinacy. ‘These circumstances, though 
trifling in themselves, reveal a mind actiye amid 
all the obstacles which natare had interposed.— 
But her principal solace wc» in the employments 
of needle-work and knitting, which she had learn- 
ed at an early age to practice, She would thus 
sit absorded for hours, until it became necessary to 
urge her to that exercise which is requisite to 
health. Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of 
small pieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed of, 
to aid in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small 
portions of her work were sent by her benefac- 
torsas presents into various parts of the union, to 
shew of what neatness of execution a blind girl 
was capable. 

Tt was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, 
who from pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial 
of her sagacity by giving her their watches and 
employing her to restore them to the right owner. 

‘They would change their position with regard to 
her, and each strive to take the watch which did 
not belong to him,—but though she might at the 
same time hold tivo or three, neither stratagem or 
persuasion would induce her to yield either of them, 
exceptto the person from whom she had received 
it. ‘There scemed to be aprincipfe in the tenaci- 
ty to which she adhered to this system of giving 
every one his own, which may probably be resolv- 
ed into that moral honesty which has ever formed 
a conspicuous part of her character. Though nur- 
tured in extreme poverty, and after her removal 
from the parental roar, in the constant habit of be- 
ing in contact with articles of dress or food, which 
strongly tempted her desires, she has never been 
known to appropriate to herself, without permission, 
the most trifling object. In a well educated child 
his would be no remarkable virtue; but in one 
who has had the benefit of no moral training to 
teach her to respect the rights of property, and 
whose perfect blindness must often render it dif- 
ficult even to define them, the incerruptible firm- 
ness ol this innate principle is truly laudable.— 
There is also, connected with it, a delicacy of fcel- 
ing, or scrupulousness of conscience, which ren- 
ders it necessary in presenting her any gift, to as- 
sure her repeatedly by a sign which she under- 
stands, that it is for her,’ere she will consent to 
accept it. 

Continuing to become an object of increased at- 
tention, and her remote situation not being conven- 
ient for the access of strangers, application was 
made for admission into the Asylum, and permis- 
sion accorded by the Directors in the sumer of 
1825, After her reception into that peaceful ref- 
uge, some attempts were made by a benevolcat in- 
structer to teach her the alphabet, by means of let- 
ters both raised above, andi indented beneath a 
smooth surface. But it was in vain that she puiiet- 
ually repaired to the school-renm, and daily devo- 
ted hqux after hour to copying their forms with pins 
upun a cushion. However accurate her delinea- 
liuns sometimes were, they conveyed no idea to the 
mine sitting in darkness, It was therefore deemed 
wiver to confine her attention to those few atiain- 
ments, which were within her sphere, than to open 
a wariare with Nature in those avenues which she 
had sn decidedly sealed. 


Tt has been observed of persons, who sre depriv- 


ed ofa particular sense, that additional quickness, 
or vigour, seem bestowed on those which remain. 





Thus blind pervonsare often distinguished by pecu- 
liar exquisiteness of touch, and the deaf and dumb 
who gain all their knowledge through the eye, con- 
centrate as it were, their whole souls in that chan- 
nel of observation. With her, whose eye, ear, and 
tongue, are alike dead, the capabilities both of 
touch and smell are exceedingly heightened. Es- 
pecially the daéter seems almost to have acquired 
the properties of a new sense, and to transcend, 
ercn the sagacity ofa spaniel. Yet keeping in 
view all the aid which these limited facalties have 
the power of imparting, some of the discoveries and 
exercises of her intellect are still, in a measure, un- 
accountable. 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollec- 
tion she had inhabited were cireumseribed and 
humble, it was supposed that at her first: reception 
into the Asylum she would testify surprize at the 
comparative spaciousness ofthe mansion. But she 
immediately busied herself in quietly exploring the 
size of the apartments, and the height of the stair- 
cases; she even knelt, and smelled to the thresh- 
olds; and now, as if by the union of a mysterious 
geometry with a powerful memory, never makes a 
false step upon a flight of stairs, or enters a wrong 
door, or mistakes her seat at the table. : 

Among her various excellencies, neatness, and 
love of order are conspicuous. Her simple ward- 
robe is systematically arranged, and it is impossi- 
ble to displace a single article in her drawers, with- 
out her perceiving and restoring it. When the 
large baskets of clean linen are weekly brought 
from the laundress, she selects her own garments 
without hestitation, however widely they may be 
dispersed among the mass. If any part of her 
dress requires mending, she is prompt and skilful 
in repairing it, and her perseverance in this branch 
of economy greatly diminishes the expense of her 
clothing. 

Since her residence at the Asylum, the donations 
of charitable visitants have been considerable’ in 
their amount. ‘These are deposited in a box with 
an inscription, and she has been made to ander- 
stand that the contents are devoted to her benefit. 
This box she frequently poises in her hand, and ex- 
presses pleasure when it testifies an increase of 
weight; for she has long since ascertained that 
money was the medium for the supply of her wants, 
and attaches to it a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular ang 
consistent, yet occasionally some action occurs 
which it is difficult to explain. One morning, du- 
ring the past summer, while employed with her 
needle, she found herself incommoded by the 
warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the win- 
dow, closed the blind, and again resumed her 
work. This movement, though perfectly simple in 
a young child, who had seen it performed by oth- 
ers, must in her case have required a more com- 
plex train of reasoning. How did she know that 
the heat which she felt was caused by the snu, or 
that hy interpnsing an opaque body she might ex- 
elude his rays? 

At the tea-table with the whole family, on send- 
ing her cup to be replenished, one was accidental- 
ly returned to her, which had been used by anoth- 
ex person, This she perceivad at the moment af 
taking it into her hand, aud pushed it from her 
with some slight appearance of disgust, as if her 
scuse of propricty had not been regarded.  ‘Pirre 
was nat tie slightest difference in the cups, and in this 
instance she seems endowed with a degree of pene- 
tration not possessed by those in the full enjoyment 
of sight. 

Persons most intimately acquainted with her 
habits, assert that she constantly regards the re- 
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currence of the Sabbath, and composes herself to 
unusual quietness, as if for meditation, Her nee- 
diework, from which she will not consent to be de- 
barred on other days, she never attempts to resort 
to; and this wholly without influence from those 
around her. Who can have impressed upon her 
benighted mind, the sacredness of that day? and by 
what art does she, who is ignorant of all numerical 
calculation, compute without error the period of its 
rotation? A philosopher who should make this 
mysterious being his study, might find much to 
astonish him, and perhaps something to throw light 
upon the structure of the human mind, 

Before her entrance at the Asylum it was one of 
her sources of satisfaction to be ,permitted to lay 
her hand upon the persons who visited her, and 
scrutinize with some minuteness their features, or 
the nature of their apparel. It seemed to consti- 
tute one mode of intercourse with her fellow be- 
ings, which was soothing to her lonely heart, and 
somctimes gave rise to degrees of admiration or dis- 
like, not always to be accounted for by those whose 
judgment rested on the combined evidence of all 
their senses. But since her removal to this noble 
{nstitution, where the visits of strangers are so nu- 
merous as to cease to be a novelty, she has discon- 
tinued this species of attention, and is not pleased 
with any long interruption to her established sys- 
tem of industry. 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment, 
——and is, in this respect, both an example and re- 
proofto those who for trifling inconveniences in- 
dulge in rerining, though surrounded by all the 
gifis of nature and of fortune. The genial influ- 
ences of spring wake her Jone heart to gladness,— 
and she gathers the first flowers, and even the 
young blades of grass, and inhales their freshness 
witha delight bordering on transport. Sometimes, 
when apparently in deep thought, she is observed 
to burst into laughter, as if ber associations of ideas 
were favorable not only to cheerfulness but to mirth. 
The society of her female companions at the Asy- 
Jum is soothing to ber feelings; and their habitual 
kind offices, the guiding of their arm in her walks, 
or the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in ler demonstrations of gratitude and fijiendship. 
Not long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it 
Was not supposed that, amid the multitude who sur- 
rounded her, the blind girl was conscious of the 
absence ofa single individual. A physician was 
called, and the Superintendent of the female de- 
partment, who has acquired great penetration into 
the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profes- 
sion by pressing a finger upon her pulse. She imme- 
diately arose, and taking his hand, led him with the 
urgent solicitude of friendship to the bedside of the 
invalid, and placing his hand upon her pulse, dis- 
played an affecting confidence in his powers of 
healing. As she has herselfnever been sick, since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she 
should so readily comprehend the efficacy and be- 
nevolence of the medical profession. It would be 
casy to relate other remarkable circumstances re- 
specting her, but it is not desirable that this article 
should be so far extended as to fatigue the reader, 

Should any of you, my young friends, for whose 
sake this memoir has been written, visit at any fu- 
ture time the Asylum in [artford, and be induced 
to inquire for the deaf, damb, and blind girl, you 
would probably find her seated with her knitting, 
or ucedlework, in a dress, neat, and in its plain- 
ness conformable to the humility of her + circum- 
stances. here is nothing’ disagreeable in her 
countenance, but her eyes forever closed, cre- 
ate a deficiency of expression, Her complexion 
is fhir; her smile gentle and sweet, though of rare 
eceurrence; and her person somewhat bent, when 
sitting, from her habits of fixed attention to her 
work. Many strangers have waited fora long time 
to see her thread her needle, whichis quite a mys- 
terivus process, and never accomplished without 
the nid of the tongue. You will perceive nothing 
striking or attractive in her exterior, though her 
life of patience, industry, and contentment, has 
trace] correspondent lines, upon her features and 
deportment. 
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My dear children, it will be difficult for you to 
gain a correct idea of a person perfectly blind, 
deaf, and dumb, even alter repeatedly beholding 
her. Cover your eyes for a short time, and you 
shut out this world of beauty. Close your ears, 
and you exclude this world of sound. Refrain 
from speaking, and you cease to hold communion 
with the world of intelligence. Yet were it in your 
power to continue thus for hours, even for days, 
you still have within your minds a treasury of 
knowledge to which she can never resort. You 
cannot picture to yourself, the utter desolation of 
one, whose limited acquirements are made at the 
expense of such toil, and with the hazard of such 
continual error. Never, therefore, forget to be 
grateful for the talents with which you are endowed. 
For every new idea which you add to the mental 
storehouse, praise FZimwho gives you with unveiled 
senses to taste the Juxary of knowledge, 

When the smile of your parents and companions 
makes your heart glad, or when you look at the 
bright flowers and fair skies of summer, think with 
compassion of her, who must never sce the face 
of her fellow creatures, or the beauty of earth 
and sky, When you hear the melody of music, or 
the kind voice of your teachers, Oh! strive to val- 
ue and improve your privileges; and while you 
pour forth all the emotions of your souls in the va- 
rieties of language, forget nota prayer of pity for 
her, who dwells in perpetual silence,—a prayer of 
gratitude to Him, who hath caused you to di*er 
from her. L. U. 8. 

Herttard, January, 1828. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 


EMMA AND ANN, 
OR, THE BENEFIT OF PERSEVERANCE, 

In one of the pleasantest towns of New England, 
resided two little girls whose names were Emma 
and Ann. Their houses were near each other, 
and as they were of the same age, and attended 
the same school, they were very frequently together. 
They became fond ofeach other’s society, and their 
parents encouraged their friendship, ‘They might 
often be seen in winter, leading each other 
through the snow to school, or in sumr-er caltiva- 
ting the little spot of ground allotted them for flow- 
ers. As their respective gardens were divided only 
by a slight fence, they could easily converse while 
they were planting, or weeding, and frequently ran 
through the gate to assist each other, or to ex- 
change bouquets of the flowers which they had 
reared, 

Their parents were solicitous that they should 
obtain a good education, and intrusted them to the 
care of the best teachers which the place afforded. 
Both were anxious to excel in their respective stud- 
ies, but Emma was able to acquire knowledge with 
far greater ease than her companion. She could 
commit long lessons to memory without trouble, 
and quickly comprehend when any new subject 
was explained to her. Confidence in her own fine 
powerggave her a promptness and intelligence of 
manner, far beyond her years, and rendered her a 
favourite with almost every person whom she ap- 
proached. She was. invariably distinguished at all 
publie examinations of the school, while Ann, feel- 
ing the diffidence which arises from imperfect at- 
tainments, sometimes was silent from the fear of be- 
ing wrong, when she might have answered correct- 


ly,—~and made her friends ashamed of her apparent- ‘ed in my class.” 


ly gross ignorance. The poor girl would sit plod- 
ding for hours over her daily tasks, and often return- 
ed Fotn school with eyesswollen with weeping, at 
having missed in her recitations. 

One morning her mother said to her, “ Tam dis- 
tressed, my child, tosee you sounhappy. You have 
not the capacity which Emma possesses, and must 
-be willing to see her maintain a far higher stand 
than yourself. But I will give you a recipe, which 
if it cannot procure for you a brilliant mind, will 
aid you in making the best use of such powers as 
have been bestowed on you. Always when you at- 
tempt any thing difficult, say, “ Z wéll persevere ;” 
and if your resolution fails, ask of your Father in 
Heaven to assist you. And first, my dear Ann, 
thank him in your prayers, for his kindness in 
granting you reason and understanding, and entreat 
him to give you a heart to love your friend-as sin- 
cerely, when she excels you, as at any other time ; 
for you can never make progress in a good course, 
while your spirits are agitated, or envious at the 
success of another.” : 

The little girl kissed her mother, and promised 
to observe her directions. That night, after she 
had laid down in her bed, she reflected so much 
upon them, that although she had said her prayers, 
she again arose, and kneeling, said, “ Our Father 
in Heaven teach me to persevere.” Now when her 
tasks were difficult, she forebore to weep; but by 
patient study, and almost incessant repetition, en- 
deayoured to complete them. Before the expira- 
tion of a single term, her improvement was observ- 
ed, both by her instructer and associates. Such, 
strict mental discipline imparted to her ar interest- 
ing sobriety of deportment, while the consciousness 
that she possessed no powers of which to boast, 
guarded her humility. 








At length, a Latin lesson was assigned to her | 
class, which some of them considered exceedingly | 
difficult. There were many, words to be looked 
out in the dictionary, and more idiom and transpo- 
sition than usual. ‘The teacher had said that the 
recitation must be immediately on entering the’ 
school in the morning, and that those who commit- 
ted no error might commencé the study of Virgi); 
but the others would be required to review the in- 
troductory book. Ann’s heart sank within her, es-- 
pecially when she heard Emma exclaim, “ O pray ' 
let us have a longer lesson. ‘I'his will be no crite- 
rion at all. It will not employ me half an hour.” 
But Emma had begun to feel the pride of talents; 
and having been praised by her friends more than 
was prudent, was inclined to remit her efforts, and 
to fancy that her character as a scholar was suth- 
ciently established. That evening, her mother | 
happened to have company, and asshe liked to sit 
in the drawing-room, particularly as some ef the 
ladies applauded her remarks, and said she bad a 
great deal of wit, she did not go to her book at all. 
Twice, her mother, who thought she observed 
something like pertness in her style of conversation, 
advised her to retire and take her lesson; but she 
replied that she was already fatigued with study, 
and could better get it inthe morning. But having 
gone to bed later than usual, she was not will- 
ing to rise early,—and then in a great hurry, and 
half.dressed, hastened to her book. Now, though 
Emma was blessed with such a quick perception, 
she had but very little patience ; and when any thing 
really difficult occurred in her lessons, would 
throw them by, or teaze her father to get them for 
her. He would sometimes say, “Emma, I far it 
is not right to assist you so much;” but she always 
answered, “Oh! only this once, dear father, for it 
is so very hard, and £ have no time to get it, and 
you know you would not choose to see me disgrac- 
But this morning,ber father was 
absent, and she was so little accustomed to apply 
herself laboriously, that she heard with dismay, the 
clock strice the hour for school, While she was con- 
scious of being unprepared, Shé-hastened’ along, 
with her hat and shawl half on, dropping first one 
glove than the other, studying the whole way down 
the street, though she trequently stumbled, and 
once fell entirely down. On entering, she was re: 
primanded by the teacher, for having kept her class 
waiting, for since habits of carelessness had grown 
upon her, she frequently went late to school without 
sufficient cause, She took her seat, not without a 
beating heart, but determined to put the best face 
upon the matter, and rely on her quick capacity to 
bear her out. One or two hesitations she managed 
to pass off with her usual address; but just as her 
spirits were beginning to rise with the prospect of 
victory, she made several mistakes, too decided | 
and absolute to admit of excuse. For the truth 
was, that notwithstanding her brilliant. powers of 
mind, she was rather a ready than.correct scholar, 
and though she prided herself upon her rapid trans- 
lations, there were many points of grammatical ac- 
curacy, in which she was more deficient than 
some of those companions, whose talents she despis- 
ed. Covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and refused to proceed in the 
recitation, so that all hope of joining for this time, 
the class in Virgil, was destroyed. But what irri- 
tated her feelings, even more than her own defeat, 
was to hear Ann giving her answers with precision, 
though in her native tone ofdiffidence; and finally 
to see her included in the honorary band. Com- 
plaining of a head ache, she hastened home, and 
when Ann in the kindness of her heart, came, at 
night, to inquire after her health, she could hardly ! 





bring her mind to speak to her, so bitter was her 
disappointment. 


Now when Ann, the evening before, had gone . 


from school, with the. dreaded lesson, she at first 
felt disposed to weep over it; but recollecting her 
promise to her mother, she said, “ I will persevere.” 
She scarcely allowed herself to take any supper ; so 
much did she fear that the allotted time, would not 
bé sufficient for her slow mind. Her mother per- 
ceiving how intensely she laboured, said, “If I were 
acquainted with the language in which you study, I 
should wish to assist you, my dear Ann; yet I 
should then do you an injury; for strength of mind 
arises from vanquishing obstacles; and knowledge 
gained with toil, isnot easily lost.” 

The little girl looking meekly at her mother, said, 
“T think Gud will help meto persevere.” She would 
have sat up very late, but her mother directed her 
to retire, on accountof her eyes. So she laid her 
books under her pillow, and resumed her studies 
when daylight appeared. 

Many difficulties occurred in this lesson, but 
when she went to school, she recollected that she 
had done all in her power to overcome them, and 
she thought this would comfort her, if she lost the 
honor sv much desired. When she found herself 
included in the higher division of the class, she 
felt surprised as well’as pleased, and said, in her 
heart, “ It is because I have been helped to perse- 
vere” 

Now Emma’s pride was so much hurt, that it af. 
fected her friendship; and sometimes when she 
saw Ann coming to see her, she would run away, 
or say to her maid, “The dull expression of that 
girl’s face, makes me shockingly nervous.” 

The time was now approaching, for a recitation 
of poctry and dialogue, to which their teacher had 
given them leave to invite their parents and friends; 
and here Emma consoled herself with a hope of a 
complete triumph overAun, Pursuits which required 
little labour, she was very willing to undertake; and 
her fine powersof mind, had she but associated them 
with industry, would have enabled her to excel in 
any thing which shedid undertake. For thiscxhi- 
bition, she studiously prepared herself; and by her 
graceful clocution, and confidence of manner, at- 
tracted great applause, while her diffident friend 
was wholly undistinguished. Ann joined with so 


much good-iiumour and sinccrity i the praises of 


her performance, that Emma forgot her former 
coldness; and harmony was restored between them. 
During the whole course of their education, Emma 
continued to excel in those accomplishments which 
strike the eye, and to avoid the studies which de- 
mand application. She sometimes made great 
advances, but they were irregular; and the prom- 
ise which her premature powers had given, was ve- 
ry imperfectly fulfilled. While Ann, who carly ac- 
quired the character of a dull scholar, carefully 
treasured her laborious attainments, and through 
perseverance, surpassed expectation. In their last 
year at school, a premium was offered for the 
greatest proficiency in Arithmetic and Geometry.— 
“T shall be sure to get it,” thought Emma, “ for I 
have been so much longer in Algebra, than the rest 
of my class, that those simple studies are but A,B, 
C, to me,” 

So by a few occasional efforts, she would dis- 


tance her competitors, and then suffered ber’ 


mind to be absorbed in qther pursuits, or to relapse 
into indolence. But as the prize was to be ob- 


tained by the strictly computed improvement of six - 


months, and not by « few striking performances, 
she had the mortification of seeing the indefatiga- 
ble Ann win it, together with the high approba- 
tion of their instructer. 1 She consofed herself, 
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however, by asserting, that ‘this reward was no 
criterion of talents, but merely given out to encour- 
age the plodders of the school, among whom she 
had no ambition to appear.” 

Ann by following the judicious diréctions of her 
mother, had attained a highly respectable standing 
during the latter period of her education, and when 
she left school, carried with her the same patience 
and perseverance which had there been so service- 
able. She had been taught that education was valu- 
able, not merely. for the Anowledge which it imparts, 
but for the habits of thought, and principles of action 
which it confirms; and she endeavoured in domes- 
tic life to prove that hers had not been in vain.— 
It was her pleasure, to sit with her work-basket, 
or book, by the side of her widowed mother; while 
Emma _ was so absorbed in the gay amusements of 
youth, that the thought of useful employment was 
irksome to her. She said, “ She thanked ler stars 
that she was blessed with sense enough not to make 
a mope of herself.” While quite young, she mar- 
ried a gentleman of genteel family, and comforta- 
ble estate. fer ambition was to make a showy 
appearance; but the economy which ought to have 
regulated her expenses, she had neither patience 
to study, nor seli-controul to practise. It depend- 
ed on so many petty details, that it seemed to her 
quite beneath the notice of a liberal and refined in- 
tellect. The formation of her children’s minds 
and tempers, was also sadly neglected; from that 
disposition to avoid trouble, which she had long in- 

- dulged. Whien faults were disclosed, which requir- 

. ed immediate attention, she was too prone to treat 
them as she used to do her difficult lessons at 
school ;-—to lay them aside for that time, with the 
complaint that they were too troublesome for her. 
to conquer, or the indolent hope that ‘all would: 
come right at last.’ So when she expected to find 
in them habits of order, or well-regnlated feelings, 

_ she was disappointed, and moved to say with regret 
that ‘Were she to bring up another family, her 
first course would be, to teach them that obedience, 
patience, and industry, which she herself had nev- 
er Icarned.”” : 

When, in a few years after their marriage, her 
husband informed her that his affairs were serious- 
ly embarrassed, she was greatly astonished and 
distressed, and wished to do something to relieve 
him, but knew not how to begin. With the sci- 
ence which regulates the wasteful expenditure of 
servants, provides for the comfort, but not profus- 
jon of the table, and prolongs the existence ofa 
wardrobe, she was wholly unacquainted. Of those 
habits of petsevering industry, which she had ridi- 
‘culed in her friend Ann, she now felt the need.— 
She endeavoured to acquire them, but it was like 
beginning life anew; and often did she lament her 
early neglect of that application, patience, and self 
controul, which are more useful in a woman’s 
sphere, than talents which dazzle and demand the 
daily food of admiration. ; 

But Ann found the discipline to which her mind 
had been subjected, in childhood, an excellent pre- 
paration for domestic duty. She was not dismay- 
ed at encountering difficulties, for she knew in 
whom she had trusted, and that He would aid her 
to persevere. . Though the fortune of her husband 
was not large, she found that a consistent economy 
would enable them to secure every comfort, and to 
remember the poor. It was now a matter of less 
consequence than at school, which of the two ladies 
aera the quickest perception, or the most bril- 
jant intellect; but it was evident to every observer, 
whose house was the seat of the greatest comfort, 
order,and happiness. «Ann still felt a sincere interest 
in the welfare of her friend Emma, and frequently 
visited her, seeking to impart encouragement and 
sympathy. Her mother, whose health had become 
infirm, gave up her own house, and came to reside 
with her; and it was one of Ann’s chief sources 
of delight, to study her wishes, and repay a small 
part ofthe debt ofgratitude. Often would she say, 
with an’ affectionate smile, “If there is any good 
thing in me, T owe it to your counsel, and to His 
grace, who assisted me to persevere.’ And when 
the old lady, with her white locks, and bending 
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Hartford. 


from her easy chair, would tell her sportive grand- 
children, by what means their mother thus be- 
came all that was excellent, the little creatures 
would say, with affecting earnestness,  TVe, too, 
will Inarn. to nersenere”” 

L. H. S. 
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NARRATIVE. 


HISTORY OF AMELIA GALE. 

A few days since, we received the folowirg Narrative from 
England, which has been adopted as one of the London Socie- 
ty’s Tracts. A more interesting account we have seldom seen. 
With much beauty and force it illustrates the riches of Divine 
grace, the safety of dependence on God, aad the charm which 
true piety can spread around the cottage of poverty. Who would 
not give the world, if they had it, to possess the relying faith of 
this humble disciple! LN. ¥. Observer. 


Amelia Gale was born about the year 1755, and 
died in 1827, [at Swineshead, near Boston, Eng.] 
aged 72. The early part of her history is not much 
known. She had been married, but had lived a 
widow many years, and at the time of her death did 
not know that she had a single relation, near or re- 
mote, in the whole world. 

. She used formerly to gain her living by attending 
fairs and wakes with a gaming board; by means of 
which she would sometimes win two or three pounds 
in a day; notwithstanding which she was at that 
time generally poor and never happy. In this state 
of ignorance, misery, and sin, did she live, till the 
last sixteen years of her life-—careless and uncon- 
cerned. about God and eternity, and scarcely know- 


ing that she had asoul. She had not one single | 


or in vain ostentation, or loud talking on religious 
subjects, for no one.was less obtrusive than she 
was on these points,;’ She knew. when to be silent 
and when to speak on those matters; and though 
she could asclearly as any one, when required, give 
areason of the hope that was’in her, her’s was the 
eloquence of 2 humble, holy, devoted life; and 


that was language whichevery body could read ‘and | i 
understand. And here.ic may be observed, by the. 


way, how remarkably religion improves the faculties 
of the mind and strengthens the understanding, as 
well as benefits the heart. Seldom was this more 
strikingly shown than in the instance of this poor 
ignorant woman. Before she was a partaker of 
true religion, she had scarcely two ideas on any 
subject; but after Divine grace had changed her. 
heart, and her thinking faculties began to be em- 
ployed, it is astonishing how ler understanding be- 
came enlarged. The powers of her mind were so 
improved, that she could give an opinion on most 
subjects with the greatest prudence and judgment, 
and could converse in a sensible manner on some 
points concerning which persons of education could 
say little or nothing; and it was no uncommon 
thing for her superiors to go and ask her opinion in 
difficult matters, that they might have the benefit 
of her better judgment. . 

One very remarkable part of her character was 


gave moretian she could afford. Indeed, she felt 
it an honor to be permitted to do any thing what- 
ever towards promoting the cause of God; and, so 
far from boasting or indulging a vain feeling for hav- 
‘ing done so much, she was often grieved and hum- 
bled she did no more. Lo 

sas:pleased to honor her missionary labors 
ble manner. Many persons in differ: 
'y distant parts of the kingdom were stir- 








red-up, 
themselves in the cause.of benevolence more than 
they had done before; and even in Western Africa, 
a missionary society was formed in consequence of 
an account of her exertions being read toa body of 
Christians near Sierra Leone. ‘The committee of 
the Boston Auxiliary Bible Society presented her 
with a largeand handsome Bible, as a proofof their 
respect, and a testimony tothe zeal she manifested 
in promoting the welfare of that institution. So 
truly did she find that scriptural promise literally 
falfilled, ‘Them that honor me, I will honor.” 





idea on the subject of religion, and seldom or nev- ' her ardent zeal to promote the glory of God, the. 
cr entered a place of worship. A neighbour spoke | spread of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and the eternal 
to her about being so wicked as not to go to hear | interests of her fellow-creatures. Having “had 
the new minister that God had sent to the parish. She | much forgiven her, she loved much,” and the 


was highly offended with her neighbour, for this 
interference with her, and made some excuse about 


UPating tes sts Hey maichhour afferead to fi rnish 
her with a cloak. She came, however, to chure: 


without a cloak,and, as far as can be now remember- 
ed; the text was “‘ I am determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” 
When : hearing the minister speak of that place 
‘* where. hope never, never comes,” it pleased God to 
direct the words to her heart like an arrow, and she 


went away thoughtful and serious, and for the first , 


time concerned about her eternal welfare. Shelonged 


for the return of the next Sabbath, that she might | 


hear something more of the remedy and refuge pro- 
vided for guilty sinners. Afterwards she said she did 
not want such a cloak as before; it would be a. poor 
cloak for her sins, she wanted a better robe. All her 
sins now appeared in array befpre her; she saw-how 
she had been living regardlessjof Christ and his mer- 
cy, and she now felt, when thefSaviour was held up, 
that he was the only hopeand refuge for guilty sinners 
to flee to and depend upon. In this state of mind 
she remained for a -very long time, distressed and 
concerned about her soul, but yet a stranger to that 
peace of mind without which no one can possibly 
be happy; for this unspeakable blessing she sought 
earnestly for four years and a half, and did not 
think it a day too long, since at length she found 
the pearl of great price. It now pleased God to 
‘reveal his Son in her as the hope of glory; she ob- 
tained such peace and joy in believing, as are only 
to be found at.the foot of the Saviour’s cross.—- 
The burden of her guilt was thus removed, a sense 
of pardoning love was experienced in her soul, and 
from that time she went on her way rejoicing, prov- 
ing “that the ways of true religion are ways of 
pleasantness and peace.” 

From this time a complete change took place in 
ithe habits and pursuits of her life, thus affording the 
ost satisfactory proof that the change iri her views 
hd feelings was genuine and scriptural, and that 
évas no delusion, nor the effect of a heated imagi- 
Bion. : The evidences of piety which she gave 
not consist merely in words or strong feelings, 







constant language of her heart and life was, “‘ What 
shall I render to the Lord for all his benefits?” 


| Her. zeal in the cause of the Bible and the Church 
Issiohary HOCICUES Wag Very gre~+-- Mhora.mag. 


something rather remarkable in the manner in 


which she first entered on thisgood wosk. Whena 


inissionary association was established, about 1817, 
in the parish in which she resided, and she heard 
of the zeal of others in this good cause, and of the 
sacrifices they had made in order to contribute 
their mite towards the support. of similar institu- 
tions, she: began to ask herself, ‘‘ What can I doto 
promote this blessed work? Tea ismy only bever- 
age, and often my only meal. It is not whitened 
with milk, to be sure: but it is sweetened with su- 
gar. I willtry to do without sugar.” According- 
ly, she deprived herself of this little luxury, and 
was thereby enabled to give one penny per’ week to 
the Bible and Missionary fund. From that time 
her worldly circumstances were improved: the more 
she gave, the more she prospered; and thus fonnd 
the truth of the scriptural maxim, ‘There is that 
sceattereth, and yet incfeaseth.” In due time she 
was enabled to double her subscriptions, and-gave 
regularly eight pence a month to the day of -her 
death. Butthis was not all: a hen that was given 
her by a neighbor for her own benefit was imme- 
diately dedicated to the cause so near her heart; 
and this hen was the means of producing, for seve- 
ral years, nearly twonty shillingsa yoar towards that 
fund. But not content with giving to this cause 
herself, she. used every possible means to-stir up the 
zeal and liberality of others, In her basket, by 
means of which she gained her living, she always 
carried a missionary box, and those who did not 
purchase. her needles and cotton balls, were invited 
to drop their mite into the sacred box, By these, 
and by other means, she seldom brought less than 
six pounds a year towards the funds ofthe institutions 
alluded to. ‘This was procured not only by personal 
labor, but generally bya denial ofmany personal com-. 
forts.--More frequently than otherwise would she give 
the last-eight pence she had in the world, & nothing 


So far from being made poor by her remarkable 
liberality, she actually died rich, in one sense of the 
word; for she was not only enabled to pay all her 
debts, -and leave enough to defray her funeral ex- 
'penses, but when her goods were sold there were 
| Several pounds over, which were given, according to 
; her own desire, to the cause in which she took so 
warm and lively an interest. 


earing of her self-denying zeal, to exert. 


a 


‘Another remarkable part of her character was. - 


her simple dependence on God, and faith in his prom- 
(ises.. She felt assured that when God promised 
that “if we seek first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, all other things should be added to 
ius,” he meant what he said,and she took him at his 
.word....She used: to say, that’ sooner than God 


[ would suffer:her to ‘want, He Would ‘send Faveny to: 


-feed-her. - And that he who took care of the sparrows 
would not forget her. As aproof that her confidence 
aswell founded, her wants were frequently supplied 
by persons ata distance, some of whom she had never 
seen, and who lived upwards of one hundred miles 
north, south or west of the place where shé resided. 
Some years ago, her faith: was put to tHe severest 
test; but the trial of it proved more précious than 
gold, both to herself, and to those who have been 
acquainted with the peculiar circumstances alluded 
‘to. -When she got up one morning, knowing that 
her purse was quite empty, she was preparing to go 
out with her basket, and to seek for a supply of her 
wants in.the use of suitable means; but, on looking 
out of her, window, she perceived that it rained: 
and that there was every appearance of a wet day; 
“Well,” she thought to herself, “though I cannot 
sell any matches to-day, I may make some to sell 
another day ;” accordingly, she went to her coal- 
hole to procure materials-for making a fire, but, 
|alas! there were no coals. In her cupboard there 
_was no loaf whereby she might satisfy the cravings 
‘of. hunger ; and it has already. been intimated that 
there was no money in the house to purchase th-se 
necessaries. ; 
“This was almost téo much for the weakness of hu- 
man natur¢ « For.a moment she began to feel some- 
thing like murmuidgy and repining thoughts arise 
in her breast, and 
God had forgotten his promise, and that it’ was not 
true in all cases that bref, jshould be given to his 
people, . But it-goon océnrro} to her that these 
‘Mmurmuring thoughts would do pyr no good, and that 
therefore the sooner she got «dof them the better. 
For'this purpose she had recotirse to her usual rem- 


edy—prayer—and betook herself immediately tothe 
throne of grace. As far as can be well remember- : 
ed, she‘pleaded with her heavenly Father to.the fols.” 


would pain’ her more than an intimation that she | lowing effect : “O Lord, take away these unbeliers” 
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almost began to fear that ° 





] 


ing thoughts with ‘hich, I-am‘ at present témpted, 
and do thou in tender mercy be pleased to supply 
my wants in this time of need, Thon: feedest, the, 
young ravens, and the fiéns séek ‘their.imeat from 
thee. Lord, feed thy poor, sinful servant, now be- 
fore thee. ‘fhou hast said, ‘ Bread shall be given,’ 
and that if we seek first thy kingdom and thy right- 
eousness, all other things shall be added unto us. 
Lord, fulfil thy promise at this time; help me to be- 
lieve that thou wilt, and not to doubt it in the least ; 
and be pleased to supply my need, according to thy 
riches of glory in Christ Jesus.” She rose from 
her knees, cheerful and contented, and found, that 
in answer to her prayer, all her discontented feel- 
ings were removed. She went once more to the 
coal closet, scraped together all the small cgal-dust 






she could collect, and lighted her fire. ex- 
aming the shelf of her cupboard more at! ely, 
she found a crust of bread, and then shdiWent to 


the pump tor a cupof water: with this scanty sup- 
ply ber hunger was satisfied for a time, and indeed 
such sweet and delightful peace of mind did she 
enjoy on this occasion, that she found that “ Christ 
and her crust was rich fare.” She then began to 
make her matehes, and was happy as the day was 
Jong. But atlength the fire was nearly burnt out ; 
the darkness ofnight was approaching; and, though 
the brook of water was not dried up, yet her crust 
was finished. ‘ But man’s extremity is God’s op- 
portunity” of showing his faithfulness and his love 
—and so she found it; for just as the shades of 
night came on, a knock was heard at the cottage 
doo’. ‘Who is there?” ‘Does Milly Gale live 
here?” “Yes; where do you come from ?”— 
‘** From Sleaford,” (a town about twelve miles from 
Swineshead ;)“* Mrs. (a person in compar- 
atively very humble circumstances) has sent me 
with a loaf of bread, a picce of butter, and half a 
crown.” It was received as coming directly from 
heaven; and had the messenger been an angel, 
instead of a fellow-mortal, she could not have more 
visibly seen the hand of God in this remarkable in- 
terposition: she immediately went for some coals, 
purchased an ounce of tca, and put her kettle on 
the fire. Never was a cup of tea more richly 
sweetened, and never did any one break bread 
with a heart more overflowing with gratitude to Him 
who: giveth his people all things richly to enjoy.” 
[Remainder neat week.] 
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NARRATIVE. 





HISTORY OF AMELIA GALE, 
(Conciuded.j 

Inthe year 1817, inthe month of September, 
the Rev. J. Campbell was expected at Lincoln, to 
attend a missionary meeting, and to give soiae ac- 
count of his first visit to South Africa. Having 
heard of this, her heart was fully bent upon going 
there, for though the distance was thirty miles, dif- 
ficulties were nothing to her where the cause of 
missions and the cause of God were concerned. A 
friend having heard of her intentions, offered to pay ; 
her fare in the packet to Lincoln, and the packet-wo- 
man hearing of the peculiar circumstances under 


828; 2, 6; ProQuest 


speaking) hastened by undertaking an employment 
which was decidedly beyond her strength, and her 
conscience smote her for having becn somewhat too 
anxious on this point. She was afraid she had not 
trusted God enough, and that therefore he had sent 
her this affliction, because she had taken upon her- 
self to provide, and he was now teaching her how 
insufficient she was to support herself; and that she 
might well leave him to take cu:e of her, as he had al- 
waysdone. One effect of hw trust in God was 
her remarkable spirit of contentment. She was 
never heard to murmur or complain, though some- 
times placed in very distressing circumstances, 
Another part of her character worthy of observa- 
ition, was her diligent attendance on the means of 
grace, and her. renarkable delight in prayer. Seldom 





which she had visited Lincoln, refused to take any 
thing for her fare back again. Well, she set off with 
eighteen pence in her pocket, which, as winter was 
drawing near,she was reserving to purchase some flan- 
nel. The account which Mr.Campbell gave ofthe poor 
Hottentots in the first service (the evening prior to 
themeeting) so warmed her heart,that on going out of 
the chapel she gave one-third of her property to the 
sacred cause. The next morning some more par-! 
ticulars were related respecting the Caffres, which | 
so affected her as to constrain her to give one-half 
of her remaining treasure. She went to the third: 
service with six pence in her pocket, all the money 
she had in the world ; and the accounts she heard 
on that occasion, respecting the brightening pros- 
pects that appeared in that benighted part of the 
world, so wrought upon her best feelings, that re- 
gardless of her. personal comfort, losing sight en- 
tirely of the winter clothing, the jast mite was 
cheerfully and willingly deposited in the plate, as 
she retired from the house of God. ‘The next 
morning, a lady who had heard of her coming so 
far for the express purpose of attending the mission- 
ary meeting, but who knew nothing whatever of 
the cighteen pence or the winter clothing, request- 
ed to see her at her house. Accordingly she went, 
& judge of her surprise when the lady presented her 
with the very identical article of dress that she had 
intended to purchase with the maney she had just 
‘contributed, but of a much superior quality to that 
which she could possibly have procured for that 
sum; and in addition to this, a good pair of stays, 
and I think some other articles of dress. Thus 
proving that not only is God as good as his word, but 
that he often goes beyond his promise, and exceeds 
in his rich bounty all that we could ask or think. -_ 

Her landlord never once applied for her rent 
When it was not ready, and often it was sent 
her by persons who were ignorant of the circum- 
Stances, within a few days of its becoming due. 

Though so aged and infirm, she tever at any time 
applied for parish relief, but thought it her duty to 
use every means that she might not have recourse 
to that expedient. And a few days before she died, , 
she set her seal to the truth of God’s promise. She 
said, “she had found religion to be perfectly true: 
she had tried it sixteen years,and it would not! 
have supported her if it had been false: she had 
always found God true to his promises.” God 
hath said, “Bread shall be given, water shall be 
sure ;” and he had made that promise good: His 
Promises were not like a man’s promises, yea and 
nay; “ but they were all yea in Christ Jesus.” 

With all this simple faith and-confidence, she was 
nO enthusiast: she did not expect God to supply her 
Wants whilst she-sat still doing nothing. She did | 
Not thus “ tempt God” to come out of his way and 
Work a miracle for her. No: she diligently used all 
the means in her power to procure a livelihood,.and 
Sometimes went beyond her power; leaving the 
évent with God. Indeed, her-death was (humanly 








ior never was her place empty in the house of God, 
when her health would admit. The weather was 
no hindrance to her. Whoever else was absent, 
morning or evening, her seat was always oceuped; 
and it was delightful to see the seriousness and 
attention with which she used to drink in every 
word of God that was read and preached in his house. 
Equally great was her attachment to the written 
word: as a proof of this, she actually learnt to read 
after she was sixty-six years old, that she might read 
the Scriptures for herself; and poor as she was, she 
used to give a little girl one penny per week to 
come to her cottage to teach her, till she began to at- 
tend an adult school that was established in the 
place where she lived. Her delight in prayer, too, 
was very remarkable: notonly wére her days begun 
and ended with prayer, but she was continually lift- 
ing up her heart to God as shg walked through the 
fields, and went with her basket from house to house. 
She xever dared go out with her basket without 
first kneeling down and imploring a blessing upon 
“her basket and her store.””’ She always bent the 
knee before she left her cottage for the house of 
God, and asked for a blessing upon her minister, 
and prayed that the word about to be preached might 
come with power to her own soul, and the souls of 
those who were about to hear it; and immediately ‘af- 
ter the service she would generally, if possible, walk 
homealone, meditating upon the truths she had 
heard, and then retire again to her closet to ask for 
the dews of the Holy Spirit to descend upon the 
Seed that had just been sown. She used to say that 
people who niade a profession of religion should 
never go to the house of God without prayer; for, 
however others might obtain a blessing at first with- 
out praying for it, (as she did when the Lord first 
met her,) yet that professors could never expect a 
blessing without praying for the minister, them- 
selves, and the congregation ; that people often went 
and found no benefit at public worship, and then 
Werit away and found fault with the minister, when 
the fault was in themselves; they might have receiv- 
ed good, if they had only been at the pains to ask 
for it, for the Lord hath said “ Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive ;” that when we went to the house of God, we 
should not merely go to hear the preacher, but pray 
that God would prepare our heart that we might 
profit from it; that when she did this, she was gen- 
erally fed in the house of God, for that was a poor 
preacher indeed from whom we could not get a 
crumb. When any ofher friends were in peculiar 
distress, or laboring under bodily afflictién, they 
were sure to have'the benefit ofher prayers at the 
throne of grace; & there have been instances where 
she has spentthe whole night wrestling in prayer 
to God on belialf of her afflicted friends. She 
liad also learnt’ that difficult lesson, to pray for her | 
enemics; and ifthere were any in the parish that were 
more ignorant, more profane, more wicked, or that | 
ridiculed and opposed true réligion more than oth- 





ers, those persons were sure to have an especial in- 
terest in her prayers. : 
Another very remarkable part of her character 
was her benevolence to others in supplying their 
wants to the utmost of her power, and’ beyond her 
power ;—she had indeed a. large heart in the best 
sense ofthe word. She not only sympathised with 
others in their affliction, but if she saw any poor 
neighbors in distress, she would frequently divide 
her last sixpence between herself and them, giving 
them gcnorslly the Iargest share: and whatever 
charitable object was advocated in the house of God, 
or elsewhere, she never thought of putting less than 
silver into the plate. All her neighbors bear wit- 
ness that there was nothing she would not do for 


them tothe utmost of her power: they consider :her 


death a public loss to the parish and neighborhood, 
and several respectable people have expressed a wish. 


to have some articles belonging to her, to keep ag:n.. 





token of respect and affection for her memory;':,,. 


Another remarkable part of her character, and ~ 


what indeed will account for all the rest, was her 
love to the Saviour; this. was the mainspring of all 
her zeal and benevolence, and activity in the canse 
of God ; and, indeed, without this all” her religious 
profession would have been no better than sound- 
Ing brass or a tinkling cymbal, 1 Cor, xiii; 1,2.— 
This was the subject upon which she most delighted 
to dwell; her eye quite brightened, and her coun- 
tenance was quite lighted up with holy gratitude and 
heavenly joy, when the suffering, dying, bleeding 
love of the Saviour was mentioned to ‘her: she 
would clasp her harids, and lift up her eyes and ex- 
claim with all her soul, “Oh! what were the suf: 
ferings of that ‘dear spotless Lamb fora sinful worm 
like me!” 

Thoogh a holy life isa much more satisfictory 
evidence of the safety of our state than a joytu: 
death, still we are not, surprised to find that she end 
ofthis good woman was not ovly peaceful but wi- 
umphant. For some time death had no terrors 
in it for her; she had Jong looked upon it as a 
friend to set her at liberty from a world of sin and 
misery, and so she found it to be when she camo 
to grapple with it; she found the sting was gone; 
her Saviour, to whom she had applied in the time 
of liealth and strength, had drawn its sting, and he 
gave her victory over the lastenemy. Often was 
she heard to say, ‘I am not afraid to die; I Jong 
tobe with Jesus in heaven. Oh, if I had nothing 
but an arm of flésh to rest upon, what would be- 
come of me now?” Holding out her arm. “ See.” 
said she, “it is but flesh, and the arm of my min- 
ister isbut flesh; itis well that I have something 
better to lean upon, for that would be a poor prop 
in a dying hour.” When she first took to her bed, 
shé said she hoped that the Lord would hear her 
prayer, and thatshe should not have to: grovel here 
any longer; but that her sick bed would be the 
bed to take her to her happy home. And notivith- 
standing all her benevolence, her activity, her zeal, 


and her good works, so far-was she from placing. 


the least trust in them for acceptance with God, 


that she exclaimed, “Oh, it would be but a dark . 
passage, if ¥ had trusted tomy own merits.” The- 


day before her death she charged those who stood 
by her bedside to read attentively and seriously the 
third chapter of St. John’s Gospel, and*spoke with 
great earnestness on the necessity of being born 
again—of having their hearts changed and their 
sins pardoned through the blood of Christ~- Mar- 
vel not that I said unto thee, ye must be born again.” 
She also added, ‘ Do not put off this great work to 
a dying hour, for what should I do, if my work 
were to begin now?” And with respect to the in- 
habitants of the parish, she expressed a hope with 
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her dying breath that they would improve the priv- 
ileges they enjoyed more than they had done, and 
that they would attend more regularly upon them. 
She confessed that she was not seeking God when, 
she went af first, for that she went then from mere, 
curiosity; but that God in mercy had met her there, 
and if they would only attend the house of God, who 
could tell what blessing é42y might also find. 

On the same day she said, “This is the grand 
point; thisis the last conflict; but Tam happy—lI 
am very ill to-night, but Lam going higher; it will 
soon be over—Come, Lord, Jesus, come quickly.” 
She now found that he whom she had served and 
loved, and trusted in life, did not forsake her in 
her dying moments. ‘The dark valley was enlight- 
ened by his gracious presence, and, to use her own 
expression, she felt atthat time such @ weight of 
her Saviour’s lovein her soul, as almost overpower- 
ed her poor sinking frame. She frequently called 
out before she died, ‘‘ Welcome, Death—O Death, 
where is thy sting? boasting grave, where is thy 
victory? Glory teGod.” “Oh,” said she, “this is 
a victorious death, through Christ ;” and as far as it 
ean well be ascertained, her Jast words were, “In 
heaven the top-most stone will be brought forth 
with shoutings of grace, grace unto it; my notes 
in heaven will be grace, grace.” Her soul, we con- 
fidently hope, is now unspeakably happy in the 
presence of her Saviour, tuning her golden harp: 
to the praise of redeeming love and sovereign grace. | 
Her heavenly Master, saw that, at last, her work, 
was done, and he came and called her to her ever- 
lasting mansion above, to hear the welcome sound, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord !” 

Reader, whoever ot whatever you are, whether 
youare blest with a moderate share of this world’s 
goods, or whether you move in a more humble sta- 
tion in life, you see, from the short account of this 
poor woman, where alone you can expect to find 
true happiness. So long as you have a load of 
guilt and of unpardoned sin weighing on your con- 
science, it is impussible you can be happy. Ob, 
seek for true peace and solid comfort where she 
found it—at the foot of the Saviour’s cross—and be 
assured that you will not there seck it in vain. It 
is only by seeking to be “justified by faith’ in a 
crucified Redeemer, that you can “ have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

We may also learn from this short history, that 
there ar none, however poor or however obscure 
may be their situation in life, but what may be the 
means of doing some good, in benefitting their fellow 
creatures, and in promoting the cause of Ged.— 
"Khis poor woman was very poor as to this world, & 
yet see how extensively useful she was; let no one 
therefore say, “Iam too poor to do any good.’— 
Endeavor, through God’s grace, to imitate the ex- 
ample here placed before you, and if you have no 
other means of doing good, “let your light so shine 
before men,” in an humble, holy, and devoted life, 
‘that they secing your good works, may glorify 
vour Father which isin heaven.” 
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Z NARRATIVE, 
; From the Africat Renositoru. 
UNFORTUNATE MOORISH PRINCE. 
Letterfrom a gentleman in Natchez, to the Sceretury of thé: 
American Colonization Society. . 


Narcnez, (Miss.) Dec. 13, 1827. 


Daar Sir,—l address you in, behalf of an un- 
fortunate man, a native of Africa, who has been 
held in slavery in this State for thirty-nine years, 

The person to whom J allude, we familiarly cali 
Prince. His rea) name is Abduhl Rahhahman.— 
He was born in 1762, at Tombuctoo, where his 
uncle, Aba-Abrahim, was at that time king. The 
father of Prince was sent out as governor to Footah 
Jallo, which was at that time a colony of, or in some 
manner tributary to Tombuctoo. ‘This country af- 


terwards became independent of the mother coun- ' 


try, and Almin Abrahim was made king. Prince, 
after completing his education, entered the army. 


Mle very soon rose to distinction, and at the age of 


twenty-six, was appointed to the command of an 
army of about two thousand men, to be employed 





against the Hebohs, a tribe of negroes at the north ° 


of Footah Jallo. He marched into their country,d 
succeeded in putting them to flight, and laid waste 
their towns. Believing his object accomplished, 
he commenced his retreat. The Hebohs, howev- 
er, rallied, and, by a circuitous route and rapid 
marches, ambushed themselves in a narrow defile 
of the mountain through which Prince was to pass. 
He fell into the snare, and with almost his entire 
army, was made prisoner, and sold tothe Mandin- 
goes, and by them put on board aslave ship then up- 
on the coast. - 

Prince has been the property of Col. James F. 
of this place, during his whole captivity. During 
that time, Col. F. states that he has never known 
him intoxicated, (he makes no use of ardent spir- 
its,) never detected him in dishonesty or falsehood ; 
not has he known him guilty of a mean action; and 
though born and raised in affluence, he has submit- 
ted to his fate without a murmur, and has been an 
industrious and faithful servant. 

The story of this man’s life is eventful and inter- 
esting. 

Dr. C. a highly distinguished physician of this 
place, now deceased, knew Prince intimately at 
Tembao, in Footah Jallo. He was taken by Prince 
to his own house, where, during a long and painful 
illness of the disease peculiar to that climate, he 
was treated with kindness and humanity, They 
Were recognised by each other in this country, and 
Prince now relates their first mecting here as deep- 
lyaffecting. Exertions were made on the part of 
Dr. C. to emancipate him, and enable him to return 
fo his native country. From causes altogether in- 
explicable to me it was never effected. 

That Prince is a Moor, there can be but little 
doubt. He is six feet in height; and though 65 
years old, he has the vigor of the meridian of life. 
When he arrived in this country, his hair hung in 
flowing ringlets, far below his shoulders. Much 
against his will, his master compelled him to sub- 
mit to the shears; and this ornament, which the 
Moor would part with in his own country only with 
is life,since that time, he has entirely neglected. It 
las become coarse, and in some degree curly, His 
skin, also, by long service in the sun, and the priva- 
aie of bondage, has been materially changed ; and 
ne whole appearance indicates the Foolah rather 
han the Moor. But Prince states explicitly, and 


With an air of pride, that not a drop of negro blood 
Tuns in his veins. 


ta:marry, and he now has a numerous offspring. 

At my own request, Prince often visits me. Le 
is extremely modest, polite and intelligent. Ihave 
frequently eyamined him in the geography of his 
own and contiguous countries, their political con- 
ditions forms of government, manners and customs, 
religion, &c. &c. His knowledge is accurate to 
the minutest degree, so jar as [ have compared it 
with the best authorities. He possesses a large 
stock 6f valuable information of the countries south 
of the Great Desert. North of that he has never 


‘travelled. 


Prince was educated, and perhaps is still nomi- 
nally at least a Mahomedan. I have conversed 


iwith him much upon this subject, and find him 


friendly disposed towards the Christiau religion.— 
He is extremely anxious for an Arabic Testament. 
He has heard it read in English, and admires its 
precepts. His principal objections are, that Chvis- 


'tians do not follow them. His reasoning on this 


subject is pertinent, and, to our shame, is almost 
unanswerable. I can only remind himof the falli- 
bility of man, and from his own position endeavour 
to show him the necessity of the great‘atonement, 
and the mercy of God through Christ to erring man. 

The father of Prince died soon after the capture 
of his son. His brother Alman Abdhal Gahdric 


: succeeded to the throne, and [ believe,is the present 





reigning monarch. Prince states that he himself 


is entitled to the throne from this circumstance; 


_ his brother is of the half blood; his mother being 


an African. This circumstance, it appears, provi- 
ded there is no disparity in moral qualities, creates a 
preference. But he has no wish to enter again the 
bustle of public life, Many years ofservitude have 
entirely subdued his ambition for power. He will 


. be happy, (he speaks to me upon this subject witha 


countenance beaming with joy,) if he can return to 
his native country, live the friend of the white 
man, and die in the land of his father. : 

I would here mention that Col. F. is ready to give 
him up without equivalent. I have also explained 
to Prince the object of the establishment at Libe- 
ria. He speaks with gratitude of the benevolent 
design: and taking into view the short distance 
between that place and his own country, he feels 
assured he can be of very great service to that 
colony. 

I now commend him to the favorable considera- 
tion of your Scviety. Icannot persuade myself 
but that you will seize with avidity an instrument 


that appears so completely adapted to your wants. , 
| Is itimpossible, is it improbable, that Abduhl Rah- 


hahman may become the chief pioneer of civilization 
to unenlightened Africa: that armed with the Bi- 
ble, he may be the foremost of that band of pilgrims 


| who shall roll back the mighty waves of darkness and 


superstition, and plant the cross of the Redeemer, 
upon the furthermost mountains of Kong! Wishing, 
Rey. Sir, the humane Society of which you are the 
able organ, all the success that so noble a cause 
merits, and commending it to the guidance of Him 
who doeth all things well, I remain with the high- 
est respect, &c. 

[A letter from a gentleman in Natchez, to a Lady 
in Cincinnati, dated April 7, 1828, says :] 

This letter will be handed to you by a very ex- 
traordinary personage—no less than your old ac- 


‘ quaintance, Prince, (or Ibraham,) who is now free 


and on his way to his own country. IT am much 
gratified to have been the instrument of his eman- 
cipation, although from his advanced age, (sixty-six 


- years,) he can but possess merely a glimpse of the 


He places the negro ina scale | 


of being infinitely below the Moor. His prejudices, — 


so far nvertame aston allaw him 


blessings to which he was entitled from his birth. 
As I happen to have a leisure half hour, Twill 


. ie ‘ Mca 
iva waw a chatch af the mannar in which hie lihar. 





ation las been brought about. You may recollect 

that I frequently suggested to him, that if he would 

write a letter to his relations, I would have it con- 

veyed for him to his own country. I think it was 

early in the spring of 1826 that he wrote his letter 

in my office, which I directed to the care of our Con- 

sul General at ‘l'angjer, (Capt. John Mullowny.)— 

Thomas B: Reed, Esq.one of our Senators, took 

charge of the Ictterta Washington, fiom whence it 

was sent by the Department of State to its destination. 

During last summer I received a letter from the De- 

partment of State informing me that the letter had 

been forwarded, & a translation of it returned ; and 

Iwas requested to inquire on what terms Mr. Foster 

would liberate Prince, to the intent that he might be 

returned to his own country. On applying to Mr. F. 
he agreed to give him up without any compensa- 

tion, conditioned that he should not enjoy his liber- 

ty in this country. I informed the President of 
the result of my inquiry, and a few weeks ago re- 

ceived a letter from Mr. Clay, asking of me to 

complete the agency and to send Prince on to 

Washington City, for which purpose I was authori- 

zed to draw for asum of money necessary to defray 

the expenses of his journey, and to clothe him if 
necessary. But the poor old man, when the news 

was communicated to him, that he was to be tree 

and return to hiscountry, where heis, we have no 

doubt a lawful king (of a country called Timboo,) 

he looked at the old companion of his slavery, the 

mother of his nine children—he could not agree 

to part with her. She too—how could she part 
with him! She wished to follow him to the end 

of the world. What was to be done? I had no 

authority to interfere as to her, and I felt almost. 
gricved thatI had taken a solitary step in the | asi- 

ness, believing that the separation of the old 2un- 
ple would no doubt accelerate the death of bo.n — 
However, it rejoices me to tell.you, Isabella is with 
Prince—they will both call and see “ Miss Jane,” 
as the old man, you recollect, always called you. 

I applied again to Mrv Foster, who is a truly amia- 
ble and worthy man’;: he could not find in his heart 
to separate his old and faithful servanis, and for a 
very small sum (compared to the value of Isabella 
asaservyant) le agreed to give her up. So soon 
as his intentions were known, I requested a young 
gentleman of the bar to head a subscription paper 
for Prince, asking of his friends to assist him to 
purchase his wife. ‘Two hundred dollars was the 
sum required. Yn a few days he had a surplus of 
$93. Several gentlemen gave him $10, one gave. 
him $15, and many gave him $5, and very few 
gave him less than $1. 

Prince has also several certificates voluntarily 
given to him, of his uncommon good conduct for 
twenty four years. N. A. Ware, Esq. has kindly 
undertaken to see him safe to Washington City. 
suspect he will remain three or four days in Cincin- 
nati, and as he will call on you in all his finery, (I 
have had an elegant Moorish dress made for bim,) 
may perhaps attract some attention. I write you 
this long history, that you may be enabled to give 
some account of your distinguished visiter. 

Prince called to see us yesterday with his wife 
and sons, who are really the finest looking young 
menIhaveseen; They wereall gentcelly dressed, 
and although they expressed themselves pleased 
with the freedom of their parents, there was a lool: 
of silent agony in their eyes I could not bear to wit- 
ness. I hope the old man will be able to realize 
his prospects and regain his property, which if he 
does, he says he can buy them free at ten prices. 

[The African Repository, published in Washing- 
ton City, in May following, adds :] 


Ula bawe vanantadle aanvavcad with Dulwas stan 
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his arrival in our city; nor have our expectations 
concerning him, in any respect been disappointed. 
He is intelligent, modest, and obliging. ‘Though 
he has been in slavery forty years, his‘manners are 
not merely prepossessing, but dignified. Leis now 
anxiously engaged in seeking to obtain the means 
of purchasing his children. A liberal subscription 
has been commenced in this District, and itis the 
purpose of Prince to.visit our more northern cities 
for the same object. When we recollect the kind- 
ness of Prince’s family in his own country to an 
American Citizen, (unintentionally left by a vessel 
on the coast,) how this individual during a period 
of sickness was hospitably entertained by his Fath- 
er for six months, and in all probability by this 
means, his life preserved ; we cannot but regard this 
unfortunate man, as having peculiar claims upon 
the assistance of our countrymen. At our request, 
Prince has written a concise history of himself, and 
we have penned a translation of it from his own 
lips. The only liberty we have taken, is to correct 
those grammatical inaccuracies, which resulted 
trom his imperfect knowledge of our Janguage. 
ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN'S HISTORY. 

T was born in the City of Tombuctoo. My 
Father had been living in Tombuctoo, but remov- 
ed to be King in ‘Tecmbo, in Foota Jallo. His 
name was Alman Abrahim. I was five years old 
when my father carricd me from Tombuctoo. I 
lived in Teembo, mostly, until 1 was twenty-one, 
and followed the horsemen. I was made Captain: 
when I was twenty-one—alter they put me to that, 
and found that 1 had a very good head, at twenty- 
four they made me Colonel. At the age of twenty- 
six, they sent me to fight the Hcbohs, because they 
destroyed the vessels that came to the coast, and 
prevented oar trade, When we fought, I defeated 
them. Butthey went back one hundred miles into 
the conntry, and hid themselves in the mountain.’ 
—We could not see them, and did not expect there | 
wes any enemy. When we got there, we dis-. 
mounted and led our horses, until we were half 
way up the mountain, Then they fired upon us. 
We saw the smoke, we heard the guns, we saw the 
people drop down. I told every one to run until 
we reached the top of the hill, then to wait for 
eachother until all came there, and we would fight 
them. After T had arrived at the summit, I could 
sec no one except my guard. They followed 
us, and we ran and fought. I saw this would not 
do. Itold every one to run who wished to do ‘so. 
Every one who wished to run, fled. I said I will 
notrun for an African. I got down from my horse 
and sat down. One came ‘behind and shot me in 
the shoulder. One came before and pointed his 
gun to shoot me, but seeing my clothes, (orna- 
mented with gold,) he cried out, that! the King. 
Then every one turned down their guns, and came 
and took me. When they came to take me, I had 
had a sword under me, but they did not sce it— 


The first one that came, [ sprang forward and | 


killed. Then one came behind and knocked me 
down with a gun, and I fainted. hey carried 
me to a pond of water, and dipped me in; after I 
came to myself they bound me They pulled off 
my shoes, and made me go barefoot one hundred 
miles, aud led my horse before me. After they 
took me to their own country, they kept me one 
week. Assoon as my people got home, my father 
missed me. He raised a troop, and came after me; 
and as soon as the Hebohs knew he was coming, 
they carried me into the wilderness. After my fa- 


left. I hope, by God’s assistance, to recover 
them. Since I have been in Washington, I have 
found a good many friends. I hope they will treat, 
me in other cities as they have treated me in the. 
city of Washington, and then I shall get my chil-. 
dren, I want to goto Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
N. York, and then I shall return hither again. 
HIS INTERVIEW WITH DR. COX. 

Dr. Cox was a surgeon on board a ship. He 
went ashore in Africa, and got lost. Whén he re- 
turned, he found the. vessel gone, He set out to! 
travel, and came into my country, Foota Jallo—our 
people saw him, and ran and told my father, that; 
they saw a white man. My father told them to 
bring the white man here, that he might see him. 
They brought Dr. Cox, and my father asked him 
whither he was going. He said he knew not where 
to go, that the ship had teft him, and that he had a) 
bad soreleg. My father inquired what was the mat- 
ter with his leg. He said’ he had wounded it in| 
travelling. My father told him, he had better go no | 
farther, but stay with him, and he would get a wo-j 
man to cure his leg. He was soon cured. My | 
father told him to stay aslong as he chose. He re-! 
mained six months. One day my father asked him, 
ifhe wished to goto his owncountry. Fe said yes. | 
My father said, what makes you desire to go back 
—you are treated well here? He answered, that 
his father and mother would be anxious, when the 
vessel returned without him, thinking he might 
be dead. My father told him, whenever you cud 
to go, I will send 2 guard to accompany you to the, 
ship. Then fifteen men were sent with him 
by my father fora guard, and he gave him gold | 
to pay his passage home. My father told the. 
guard, that if a vessel was there, to leave the Doc-, 
tor, but notto go on board the ship; and ifthere was 
no vessel, to bring the Doctor back. They waited | 
some time, and then found the same vessel in which | 
he came, and in that he took his passage. After | 
that I wastaken prisoner and sent to Natehez. When . 
Thad been there 19 years, Dr.Cox removed to Natch-! 
ez,and one day Imethim in the street. I said to a! 
man who came with me from Africa,Sambo,that man | 
rides like a white man I saw in my country. See 
when he comes by; if he opens but one eye, that is: 
the same man. When he'came up, hating to stop 
him without reason, I said, master, you want to, 
buy some potatoes? He usked, what potatoes: 
have you? While he looked at the potatoes, I ob- 
served him carefully, and knew him, but he did not 
know me. He said, boy, where did you come from? 
I said from Col. F’s. He said, he did not raise 
you, Then he said, you came from Teembo? I. 
answered, yes, sir. He said, your name Abduhl 
Rabhahman? I said, yes, sir. Then springing from 
‘his horse, he embraced me, and inquired how I 
came to this country?) ‘Then he said, dash down 
your potatoes and come to my house. [ said I 
could not, but must take the potatoes home. He 
rode quickly, and called a negro woman to take 
the potatoes from my head. Then hesent for Gov. 
W., to come and see me. When Gov. W., came, 
Dr. Cox said, I have been to this boy’s father’s house, 
and they treated me as kindly as my own parents. 
He told the Governor, if any money would pur- 
chase me, he would buy me and send me home. 
The next ‘morning he inquired how much wonld 
purchase me, but my master was unwilling to sell 


ine. He offered large sums for me, but they were 
refused. Then he said to master, if you cannot 


part with him, use him well, After Dr. Cox lied, 





ther came and burnt the country, they carried me 
to the Mandingo country, on the Gambia. They 
sold me directly, with fifty others to an English 
ship. They took me to the Island of Dominica.— 
After that I was‘ taken to New Orleans. Then’ 
they took me to Natchez, and Colonel F. bought 
me. I have lived with Colonel F.40 years. Thir- 
ty years Llaboured hard. ‘The last ten 1 have been 
indulged a good deal, 1 have left five children be- 
hind, and eight grand children. I feel sad, to think 
of leaving my children behind me. [ desire to go 
back to my own country again; but when I think of 
roy children, it hurts my feclings. If [gato my own 
country, I cannot feel happy, if my children are 


his son oflered a great price for me,” 
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